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Organized Labor and _ Industrial 
Fngineers 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


EW events in the sphere of Labor have so aroused the curiosity of the 
American press, and therefore presumably of the American public, 
as did the recent conference between the Executive Council of the 

American Federation of Labor and representatives of American engineers, 
these latter having been Mr. Herbert Hoover and Mr. Robert B. Wolfe. 

The discussion that took place between these men in the Executive 
Council room at Federation headquarters was interesting and covered practi- 
cally the whole present economic situation. The purpose which animated the 
Executive Council in bringing it about was to secure the new engineering 
point of view and to hold counsel with engineering spokesmen concerning the 
outlook for the immediate future. 

The ideal of voluntary helpfulness has been uppermost in the practice 
of the American Federation of Labor from the day of its birth and there 
was no departure from the established course in this event. Perhaps because 
there was so little to say about the conference the newspapers said a great 
deal. The upshot of all this was to prove that some newspaper writers have 
good imaginations, while others have poor ones poorly directed. ‘ 

However, there is something to be said in connection ‘with this conference. 
Such discussions have been in progress for more than a year. In fact thete has 
been discussion at every point where the representatives of Labor could find 
those who seriously wished to join in interchange of views for the advance- 
ment of the masses of our people and for their greater protection and freedom. 

There was a time when the engineering profession viewed the problems 
of labor from a viewpoint that made helpful conference impossible. That was 


when Taylorism was rampant and when the stop-watch and the tape-measure 
(33) 
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were the symbols of acult that dominated a great part of engineering thought. 

The departure of most engineers from that old concept is one of the most 
hopeful signs of progress and greater freedom. The more thorough members 
of the engineering profession have discarded the so-called “efficiency” idea. 
The Taylor Society, too, has marched past the thought of its founder. Labor’s 
well grounded opposition, its instinctive recoil from the enslavement of a scheme 
founded on wrong principles, has been well sustained by science, though science 
seemed slow to come abreast of truth in this case. 

Engineers are giving broad recognition today to the human side of the 
equation. The language of the Clayton Act, ‘‘the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of commerce,”’ has been more than law; it has 
been a guide-post around which thought has crystallized, a beacon leading 
onward. 

If one thing has appeared to fix itself more firmly than another in the 
minds of leading engineers it is the idea of consultation, of treating workers 
as human units, entitled to that consideration and consultation which men 
and women, in their full stature, have a right to expect and which form the 
heart and core of democracy. 

_ That is an abstract of the background as it was when the Executive 
Council discussed the situation with Mr. Hoover and Mr. Wolfe. In the 
foreground lay an industrial prospect that still gives cause for deep concern. 
Its main outlines have been widely discussed. They embrace the plans of the 
more reactionary figures in our industrial and political life, looking toward 
the undermining of the trade union movement through the campaign for 
the miscalled open shop, the enactment of restrictive and coercive legisla- 
tion, the creation of state tribunals so as to form ‘a political arbitrament in 
the non-political realm of industry; and in addition to this the grave possi- 
bility of curtailment of production on the part of employers through the 
closing or partial closing of industrial establishments and through unnecessary 
reduction of wages. 

It needs no prophet to foretell the distress and the turmoil that must 
follow the development of a program so full of reaction and so rooted in an 
unreasoning desire to throttle and destroy the organizations of labor. 

The labor moyement has realized from the outset that as soon as the 
restraint of war necessity was removed the wolves would again come forth, 
with fresh determination and flushed with the gains of the war period in the 
shape of exorbitant and ill-gotten profits. It has realized that if the country 
were to be saved from serious consequences, due to just resentment against 
the injustices which reaction planned to impose, reaction must be prevented 
from bringing its plans to consummation. It is ever the strategy of Labor to 
thwart reaction by reason if possible, but to bring to bear in any event every 
proper effort to defeat the purpose of those who might seek tc inflict wrong and 
injustice and unfreedom upon the masses of the people. 

It will be a mistake for anyone to suppose that engineers are possessed of a 
magic power. They wave no wand and they work no miracles. Nor are all 
of them even so much as in sympathy with the movement of the workers. 
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But great numbers of them do have a keen appreciation of the shoals that lie 
ahead. Great numbers of them do have the ability and the character to accord 
to Labor full credit for sincerity and for understanding and great nunibers of 
them are ardently desirous of pooling their thought and effort with the 
thought and effort of whosoever may be seeking with intelligence and honesty 
to in some degree moderate the injustices in industry and develop demo- 
cratic thought in industry. Those who have that spirit have the spirit that 
has always found an expression in the ranks of Labor. To such the men and 

‘ women of Labor will always go for interchange of thought and for the joining 
of hands in s6 far as may be possible for the good of all. 

But let it be repeated upon every occasion, to those who seek to go back- 
ward, to those who seek by reduction of wages or by antagonism to the unions 
of labor, to those who seek by whatsoever means to restore the weakening 
grip of autocracy in industry, there must be and there will be every possible 
legitimate opposition on the part of Labor. Labor is for progress, for the 
greatest good for the greatest number, for the development and the growth of 
democracy. Labor is against the rule of iron and it is against the rule of 
machines. It is for humanity, because it is human. Labor is for going onward 
and upward, on to the heights! - ' 


Because it is important for the workers to know what is in the minds of 
re presentative engineers and how they are giving expression to their thought, the 
American Federationist here reproduces extracts from a number of recent utter- 
ances of represe ntative members of the profession, including Mr. Hoover. Not 
the least valuable of these recent utterances is a discussion by Mr. Wolfe of his 
experiences in abolishing the two-shift plan and substituting the three-shift plan, 
but since the discussion ts detailed and is too valuable to be shortened, it is the plan 
to produce it separaicly in the February issue of the American Federationist. 
The main theme of the papers which follow suits them to grouping here. 


A Plea for Cooperation 


By HERBERT HOOVER 


An address (in part) by Mr. Hoover before the Federated American Engineer- 
ing Societies, in Washington, D. C., November 19,a few days after his conference 
with the Executive Council. 


HE Federation of “Engineering Societies, embracing the member- 
= ship of between 100,000 and 200,000 professional engineers, has been 
created for the sole purpose of public service. This initial meeting 
surely warrants some discussion of a few of the problems to which this organi- 
zation for expression of the engineering mind can quite well give consideration. 
Among the greatest of the problems before our country—and, in 
fact, before the world—are those growing out of our industrial develop- 
ment. The enormous industrial expansion of the past fifty years has lifted the 
standard of living and comfort beyond any dream of our forefathers. 
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Our economic system under which it has been accomplished has given 
stimulation to invention, to enterprise, to individual improvement, of the 
highest order, yet it presents a series of human and social difficulties to the 
solution of which we are groping. The congestion of population is producing 
subnormal conditions of life. The vast repetitive operations are dulling the 
human mind. 

The intermittency of employment, due to the bad coordination of 
industry; the great waves of unemployment in the ebb and flow of economic 
tides; the ever-present industrial conflicts by strike and lockout, produce 
infinite waste and great suffering. Our business enterprises have become so 
large and complex that the old personal relationship between employer and 
worker has to a great extent disappeared. The aggregation of great wealth, 
with its power of economic domination, presents social, economic ills which we 
are constantly struggling to remedy. 

I propose to traverse only a small fraction of these matters. I do not 
conceive that any man, or body of men, is capable of drafting in advance 
a plan that will solve these multiple difficulties and preserve the system which 
makes individual initiative possible. 

We have had presented to us economic social patent medicines of 
one kind or another, and, in fact, the great panacea of socialism is today in 
actual trial in its various forms. In Russia the attempt has been made to 
apply the most extreme form of complete communism. 

The Russian experiment is bankrupt in production. The populations 
of cur modern states have been built up to numbers dependent upon an 
intensity of production that can only be maintained by stimulation of individ - 
ual effort through the impulse of self-interest, and a departure from this 
primary incentive to production has now been demonstrated to lead only 
to famine and flames and anarchy. 

We have even had a gigantic experiment imposed upon the United 

States by the war in the necessity to operate a vast merchant marine at the 
hands of the government, with a result that should offer little consolation to 
those who advocate even the mildest application of socialism. 
We have built up our civilization, both political, social and economic, 
\ on the foundation of individualism. We have found in the course of develop- 
ment of large industry upon this system that individual initiative can be 
destroyed by allowing concentration of industry and service and thus an 
economic domination of groups over the whole. 

We have therefore built up public agencies intended to preserve an 
equality of opportunity through control of possible economic domination. 
Our mass of regulation of public utilities and of many other types of industry 
aiming chiefly to prevent combination in restraint of free enterprise, is a monu- 
ment to our attempts to limit this economic domination—to give a square deal. 
This regulation is itself also proof of the abandonment of the unrestricted 
capitalism of Adam Smith. 

While our present system of individualism under controlled capitalism 
may not be perfect, the alternate offers nothing that warrants its abandon- 
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ment. Our thought, therefore, needs to be directed to the improvement of this 
structure and not toits destruction. 

A profound development in our economic system apart’ from control 
of capital and service during the last score of years has been the great growth 
and consolidation of voluntary local and national associations. These associa- 
tions represent great economic groups of common purpose and are quite apart 
from the great voluntary groups created solely for public service. 

We have the growth of great employers’ associations, great farmers’ 
associations, great merchants’ associations, great bankers’ associations, 
great labor associations—all economic groups striving by political agitation, 
propaganda, and other measures to advance group interest. At times they 
come in sharp conflict with each other and often enough charge each other 
with crimes against public interest. 

And to me, one question of the successful development of our economic 
system rests upon whether we develop the aspects of these great national 
associations towards coordination with each other in the solution of national 
economic problems, or whether they grow into groups for more violent con- 
flict. The latter can spell breakdown to our entire national life. 

This engineers’ association stands somewhat apart among these great 
economic groups, in that it has no special economic interest for its members. 
Its only interest in the creation of a great national association is public serv- 
ice, to give voice to the thought of the engineers in these questions. And if the 
engineers, with their training in quantitative thought, with their intimate 
experience in industrial life, can be of service in bringing about cooperation 
between these great economic groups of special interests, they will have 
perfonmed an extraordinary service. 

The engineers should be able to take an objective and detached point 
of view. They do not belong to the associations of either employers or labor, 
of farmers, or merchants, or bankers. Their calling in life is to offer expert 
service in constructive solution of problems, to the individuals in any of these 
groups. There is a wider vision of this expert service in giving the group 
service of engineers to group problems. 

We have just passed through a period of unparalleled speculation, 
extravagance and waste. We shail now not only reap.its inevitable harvest 
of unemployment and readjustment, but we shall feel the real effect of four 
years of world destruction, and from it economic and social problems will stand 
out in vivid disputation. 

One of the greatest conflicts rumbling in the distance is that between 
the employer on one side and organized labor on the other. We hear a great 
deal from extremists on one side about the domination of the employer, on the 
other about the domination of organized labor. The tendency to domination 
probably exists among extremists on both sides. 

One of the most perplexing difficulties in all discussion and action 
in these’ problems is to eliminate this same extremist. There are certain 
areas of conflictlof interest, but there is between these groups a far greater 
area of common interest, and if we can find measures by which, through 
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cooperation the field of common interest could be organized, then the area 
of conflict could be in the largest degree eliminated. , 

In help against the misery in the great field of seasonal and other 
unemployment, we indeed need an expansion and better organization of our 
local and federal labor exchanges. We have a vast amount of industry, sea- 
sonal in character, which must shift its labor complement to other industries. 
The individual worker is helpless to find the contacts necessary to make this 
shift unless the machinery for this purpose is provided for him. 

In the question of industrial conflict resulting in lockout and strike, 
one mitigating measure has been agreed upen in principle by all sections 
of the community. That is collective bargaining, by which, wherever pos- 
sible, the parties should settle their difficulties before they start a fight. It is 
founded not only on the sense of prevention but on the human right to con- 
solidate the worker in a proper balanced position to uphold his rights against 
the consolidation of capital. , 

There are questions in connection with this entire problem of employer 
and employe relationship, both in its aspects of increased production and in 
its aspects of wasteful unemployment, that deserve most careful study by our 
engineers. There lies at the heart of all these questions the great human 
conception that this is a community working for the benefit of its human 
members, not for the benefit of its machines or to aggrandize individuals; 
that if we would build up character and abilities and standard of living 
in our people, we must have regard to their leisure for citizenship, for recrea- 
tion, for family life. These considerations, together with protection against 
strain, must be the fundamentals of determination of hours of labor. 

These factors being first protected, the maximum production of the 
country should become the dominating purpose. The precise hours of labor 
should and will vary with the varying conditions of trades and establishments, 
but the proper determination of hours, based upon these factors, is an immedi- 
ate field demanding attention of engineers. 

There is no greater economic fallacy than the doctrine that the decrease 
of hours below these primary considerations makes for employment of greater 
numbers, and it is an equal certainty that the eighty-four-hour week of some 
employments trangresses these fundamentals to the point of inhumanity. 

There is'a broad question bearing upon stimulation of self-interest 
and thus increase in production that revolves around the method of wage 
payment. I need not review to you the advantages, difficulties and weak- 
nesses ‘of bonus, piece work, profit-sharing or saving plans, that are in use as a 
remedy for the deadening results of the same wage payment to good and bad 
skill alike. 

The suggestion I wish to put for your consideration is the possible 
use of another device in encouragement of individual interest and effort 
by creating two or three levels of wage in agreements for each’ trade, the 
position of each man in such scale to be based upon comparative skill and 
character. 

This plan should be" developed upon the principle of extra graded 
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compensation for added skill and performance, above an agreed basic wage. 
In order to give confidence, the classification under such scales must be passed 
upon by representatives of the workers in each shop or department. This plan 
is now being successfully experimented with. 

We must take account of the tendencies of our present repetitive 
industries to eliminate the creative instinct in its workers, to narrow their 
field of craftsmanship, to discard entirely the contribution to industry that 
could be had from their minds as well as from their hands. Indeed, if we are to 
secure the development of our people, we can not permit the dulling of these 
sensibilities. Indeed, we can not accomplish increased production without 
their stimulation. 

Here again we can not make an advance unless we can secure coopera- 
tion between the employer and employe. In large industry this mutuality of 
interest that existed in small unitscan not be restored without definite organi- 
zation. 

There has been a great increase in shop committees as a method of 
such organization. Where they have been elected by free and secret ballot 
amongst the workers, where they are dominated by genuine desire on both 
sides for mutual cooperation in the shop, they have resulted in great good. 
One of the most important phases of that good has been the tendency to turn 
the aspect of some foremen from that of slave-driving to leadership. 

And a great good has been possible by the encouragement of men 
to creative effort, in the stimulation of their minds as well as their hands to 
the solution of these problems. It makes for pride of craftsmanship and is a 
real effort to offer them an opportunity of self-expression. 

Organized labor has opposed some forms of these committees, because 
of the fear that they may break down trade organization covering the area of 
many different shops. There is economic reason for this fear in certain cases» 
deeper than appears upon the surface. One of the greatest accomplishments of 
organized labor has been the protection of the workers from the unfair em- 
ployer, and it is worth the employer’s notice that this is at the same time the 
protection of the fair employer from the unfair competition of the sweat shop.” 

Again, I believe the engineers could assist in the erection of a bridge 
of cooperation if organized labor, which has already made a beginning, would 
extend more widely its adoption of the principles of a shop committee, settling 
its problems of wages and conditions of labor in general agreement and 
applying its energies through shop committee organization to development of 
production as well as to the correction of incidental grievance. 

There would be little outcry against the closed shop if it were closed 
in order to secure unity of purpose in constructive increase of production 
by offering to the employer the full value of the worker’s mind and effort as 
well as his hands. 

There is an immediate problem in increased production that is too 
often overlooked by the theorist. While it is easy to state that increased 
production will decrease cost and by providing a greater demand for goods 
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secure increased consumption and ultimate greater employment, yet the 
early stages of this process do result in unemployment and great misery. 

It takes a variable period of time to create the increased area of con- 
sumption of cheapened commodities, and, in the meantime, when this is trans- 
lated to the individual worker he sees his particular mate thrown out of 
employment. 

We accomplish these results over long periods of time, but if we would 
secure cooperation to accomplish them rapidly we must take account of this 
unemployment and we must say to the community that if it is to benefit by 
the cheapening costs and thus de increased standard of living, or alternatively 
if the employer is to take benefits, the entire burden should not be thrust 
upon the individual who now alone suffers from industrial changes. 

Nor can this be accomplished except by cooperation between both 
groups. In fact the whole problem of unemployment needs earnest con- 
sideration. 

In summary, the main point that I wish to make is this: that there is 
a great area of common interest between the employer and the employe 
through the reduction of the great waste of voluntary and involuntary unem- 
ployment, and in the increase of production. 

If we are to secure increased production and an increased standard of 
living, we must keep awake interest in creation, in craftsmanship, and the 
contributions of the worker’s intelligence to management. Battle and destruc- 
tion are a poor solution to these problems. 

The growing strength of national organizations on both sides should 
not and must not be contemplated as an alignment for battle. Battle quickly 
loses its rules of sportsmanship and adopts the rules of barbarism. These 
organizations—if our society is to go forward instead of backward—should 
be considered as the fortunate development of influential groups through 
which skill and mutual consideration can be assembled for cooperation to the 
solution of these questions. 

If we could secure this cooperation throughout all our economic groups, 
we should have provided a new economic system, based neither on the capital- 
ism of Adam Smith nor upon the socialism of Karl Marx. We should have 
provided a third alternative that preserves individual initiative, that stimu- 
lates it through protection from domination. We should have given a priceless 
gift to the twentieth century. 

I am not one of those who anticipate the solution of these things in a 
day. Durable human progress has not been founded on long strides. But in 
your position as a party of the third part to many of these conflicting eco- 
nomic groups, with your life-long training in quantitative thought, with your 
sole mental aspect of construction, you, the engineers, should be able to make 
contribution of those safe steps that make for real progress. 
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A Voice to Go With Service 


The following article is a digest of one of a series to be published by the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science in its annals: 


By Frep J. MILLER 
President, American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


E ARE passing through a period of adjustment, and it behooves us all 
to keep in mind that our success in this adjustment will be propor- 
tioned to our use of intelligence and reason and that nothing can be 

hoped for from ignorance and prejudice. There can be no doubt that much 
of the misunderstanding between employer and employe may be traced to the 
fact that each reads, more or less exclusively, the publications that support his 
views—that indeed must do so, for reasons that are easily understood. Thus 
each side fails to get the other’s viewpoint. ; 

There are those who for ten years or more have recognized and have 
declared their conviction that the industrial world has been passing through 
a revolution. The Hohenzollern war only accelerated what was already 
under way. 

Among other things, it has shown us that the old driver method of 
industrial management will no longer do. The workers of every country 
who participated in the war have acquired by that participation a new 
status. Many of the industrial difficulties of the present day are due to 
the resistance of workers everywhere to being forced back to their former 
inferior status. They are insisting that if they are good enough to place 
their lives at the disposal of the forces of civilization they are good enough 
to have at least some voice in determining the manner of life they shall 
lead in the civilization they have striven to preserve. 

In every country of the world the trend for years has been toward 
democracy; and absolutism, both in governments and in industries, is per- 
ceived to be an anachronism. Moreover, the revelations of examining boards 
as to physical fitness for military service having revealed that an astonish- 
ingly large proportion of working people have been much undernourished 
and overworked, have caused many to do some thinking along fundamental 
lines. The tendency is to re-examine our position and to ask why, with the 
productive powers of man multiplied by myriads of inventions, any one able 
and willing to work should, at any time, even temporarily, be without an 
adequate supply of all that is needed to ‘maintain in good health not only him- 
self, but all who are naturally dependent upon him, and to obtain, in addition, 
a fair share of the luxuries which modern civilization is supposed to afford for 
those who live in civilized countries. 

Constantly the line of demarcation is being more clearly drawn between 
those who render useful service in return for what they obtain of this world’s 
goods and those who do not. Inevitably the road we have traveled in the 
world’s development will be re-examined to discover the turnings we ‘may 
have made that have taken us so far from the earlier conditions in which 
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men applied their labor directly to the earth’s unmonopolized resources 
and kept for their own use or disposal literally all they produced, to the 
present condition, in which those who perform useful service receive for that 
service only a small part of what they produce. 

If in that road wrong turns have been made, a new orientation must 
take place, and we must face the necessity for it or contemplate the probability 
that, like the older civilizations, ours will also pass away. 

Many of the most profound students of this, our greatest problem, 
believe that the modern tendency of those who labor to plan for action in 
their common interest is, after all, the best protection society can have 
against worse things—evils which history shows have led almost inevitably to 
degeneration and social decay. 

All who are trying to understand the present course of events will rejoice 
that men of proved capacity for leadership are giving evidence of their 
conviction that autocracy in industries is irreconcilable with democracy 
in governments. Realizing the great difference between a body of employes 
all enthusiastically cooperating and a body of employes rendering only such 
service as they think necessary to hold their jobs, these men are giving this 
problem their best attention. The reactionaries can scarcely continue to igndre 
or belittle the record being made by such men. 

It is not true that production has fallen off everywhere. There are 
establishments in America wherein production per employe is now greate, 
than before the war and many of them in which it is as great. Investiga- 
tion of the methods followed in these establishments will convince almost 
any one that the driver method of industrial management is bound to dis- 
appear. We must get away from the industrial ideas that have been handed 
down to us from slavery, and one or another form of industrial cooperation 
must take their place. 

Real brain work must be applied to industrial management. It must 
be made clear to the people who work that it is to their own interest to do 
things in the manner and quantities fairly to be expected of them, and 
management must properly attend to its proper and contributory functions. 


Industrial Democracy the Answer 


By Witi1am B. Dickson 
(A Former Partner of Andrew Carnegie) 

Following is part of the text of an address delivered before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at its recent fortieth anntversary meeting by 
William B. Dickson, who was one of Andrew Carnegie’s early associates in the 
development of the steel industry: 

Y THEME is this: What is the supreme issue confronting mankind to- 
M day? In my opinion, simply the same issue which runs back through 


all history and which we have fondly dreamed was settled once and 
forever by the American people, namely, aristocracy versus democracy. We 
Americans are so accustomed to think of democracy as the normal system 
of human government, the very flower of civilization, that the man in our 
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midst who would seriously question this apparently self-evident truth would 
be looked upon as abnormal, to say the least. 

We achieved, or we fondly hoped we had achieved, political democracy 
when Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown. As a matter of fact, democracy 
is not an achievement; it is an opportunity for further sttuggle upward. 

We must now set our minds to the task of applying democratic principles 
to industrial relations. 

I believe there is a grave menace to our American ideals in the highly 
centralized, autocratic control which is becoming a marked tendency in 
our great industries. The feudal system was based on the ownership of 
land and its appurtenances—such as highways, mines, streams, fisheries, 
etc.—by the barons, and it was effective in securing autocratic control of 
the workers, because the vast majority were tillers of the soil, or workers 
in other industries controlled through land ownership. 

The tendency of our modern industrial system is toward autocratic con- 
trol of the workers through ownership of what our socialistic friends term 
“the tools of production,” which include not only the natural resources, but 
also the furnaces, mills, factories, and transportation systems. . 

Instead of indulging in glittering generalities, let me cite two instances 
on what has happened under the existing system of corporate control. 

Some years ago, a gentleman at the head of one of our great corporations 
decided that prices must be maintained in the face of a diminishing demand, 
In order to accomplish his purpose he restricted production by shutting down 
a number of large plants located in different communities, each of which 
had been built up largely as an adjunct of the plant. 

Some of these plants were kept closed for about a year, and the result 
was disaster to the communities. The merchants were driven out of business, 
real estate values were depreciated, and the workers were thrown on their 
own resources and had to break up their homes and seek employment else- 
where. None of these persons had any voice in the momentous decision, which 
was made in a New York office and which resulted in social paralysis in all of 
these communities. 

This last summer the president of one of the largest textile companies 
suddenly announced that his mills would close for, an indefirtite period, 
and they were closed in the same arbitrary, autocratic manner as above 
described. 

History is filled with instances where centralized power has led to 
conditions inimical to human progress, as that term is usually understood in 
America. It is the effect of the unconscious insolence of conscious power. 

Consider for a moment the despotic power which our modern system of 
industry gives a few men over the lives and fortunes of hundreds of thou. 
sands of their fellow-citizens. By reason of this condition we have the unstable 
situation of a government founded on the suffrages of men who, for all practical 
purposes, are industrially bondmen. ‘ 

If we should read in the paper some morning that a Turkish Pasha had 
exercised his authority in such a way as to deprive a city of its means of 
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subsistence we would raise our eyes in holy horror and bless our good fortune 
in living in a more enlightened land. 

Any manifestation of autocracy is repugnant to the American people, 
whether it proceeds from a president of a corporation, a president of a labor 
union, or a President of the United States. 

What is the answer? Only one, namely, industrial democracy. 

In a great national crisis Lincoln said: “A house divided against itself 
can not stand;” “this nation can not continue to exist half slave and half 
free.”” I believe that we are approaching a time when we will need an indus- 
trial Lincoln who will give utterance to the creed of the t-ventieth century: 
“A house divided against itself can not stand; this nation can not continue 
to exist politically democratic but economically autocratic.” 

What do I mean by industrial democracy? It is exceedingly important 
that there be no confusion as to this definition. Mr. Carnegie was once 
asked, ‘‘which is the most important factor in your business—capital, manage- 
ment, or labor?” He replied, ‘‘which is the most important leg on a three- 
legged stool?” 

This, answer epitomizes my theme and also what I believe will be the 
creed of the twentieth century. 

In an efficient partnership, such as Mr. Carnegie’s answer implied, while 
each partner may have equal rights, the duties and responsibilities are usually 
separated, so that each exercises his principal functions within his own 
limited sphere. But where grave questions are to be considered, which 
vitally affect the organization as a whole, there is general consultation. , 

So in the new ideal of industrialism each factor, i. e., capital, management, 
and labor, will continue to have its own separate natural function, as hereto- 
fore, but no arbitrary, autocratic decisions affecting the general welfare 
will be made, either by the directors, the officials, or by the workmen. 

When a man or a number of men for their own ends create a great indus. 
trial unit they assume an obligation toward the human elements in that 
unit, and through them to society in general, which can not be cancelled or 
suspended arbitrarily. I subscribe to the doctrine that human labor is not a 
commodity in the ordinary sense of that term. 

In a completely natural society every man, by reason of close and contin- 
uous contact with land and other natural resources, would be an independent, 
self-sustaining unit. When a man has left this natural condition, whether 
voluntarily or otherwise, and has become the servant of another man or 
other men he has given up a natural right and his employer has assumed an 
equivalent obligation. The fact that neither the employer nor the employe 
has been conscious of this exchange, and that both may have acted from 
purely selfish motives, does not alter the elemental fact, which, in the great 
national aggregate, constitutes the great unanswered problem of modern 
times—the elemental fact that is at the base of all social unrest. 

In the two instances which I cited, where communities were paralyzed by 
the arbitrary closing of plants, the American way to handle such a situa- 
tion would be to have a conference of the representatives of the three factors— 
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i. e., capital, management, and labor—which, after considering all the facts, 
would determine whether to shut down, operate part time, reduce wages and 
salaries, or adopt any other course which would give the fullest recognition to 
the human factors involved. 

I believe that the greatest task to which American employers must 
address themselves is the devising of practical ways in which Labor can be 
given the full recognition to which, as an equal partner, it is entitled. I 
make this statement with absolute confidence in the fairmindedness of 
the American workingman when he is fully informed and is entirely free to 
act. If I did not have this confidence I would despair of the future of our 
free institutions. 

In an address delivered by me in 1915, I said: ‘“The individual workman 
dependent on his own strength and resources, can not hope to bargain on 
equal terms with the corporation. If he can not do so, he is no longer a free 
man, but a serf; and the serf has no place in the future of America.” 

I believe, therefore, that one of the first steps necessary to inspire the 
workman with confidence’is the sincerity of the employer’s recognition of 
the proper status of labor in the adoption of a fair system of collective bar- 
gaining. 

I also believe that in the near future the workmen must become partners 
through some system of profit sharing. I will not enlarge on this idea, which 
is too important to dismiss lightly, except to say that in any such partner- 
ship, while the economic needs of the human factors must always be recog- 
nized in preference to property rights the workman must have a real stake 
in the enterprise, probably through the investment of his savings in the: 
stock. 

But, some of you may say: ‘We don’t want to have anything to do with 
your so-called industrial democracy; we are satisfied with the present sys- 
tem and prefer to continue as we are.” 

My answer to this is that the human relations are not static, but dynamic, 
and unless I am entirely mistaken as to the direction and force of the tide 
which is now running so strongly in human affairs, your choice will not 
lie between the present system of industrial control and industrial democracy. 

American industry has come to the parting of the ways; on the right is 
the road that leads direct to industrial democracy. This road has some heavy 
grades, and a higher degree of skill will be required to drive on it, but it 
will bring us out into Peace Valley. 

On the left is a road also deviating from the old road by which we have 
come; but it is cunningly camouflaged so as to seem to be the natural con- 
tinuation of the main highway. It leads directly to industrial feudalism; 
to that social condition predicted by Hilaire Belloc in his book, “The Servile 
State,” in which the workers voluntarily sacrifice freedom in return for 
comfortable maintenance and safety. 

From this second road there is also a bypath which is now being trodden 
by Russia, and toward which not only our British brethren but a consider- 
able number of American workmen are being tempted to stray. 
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In other words, the choice lies between democracy on one hand and 
serfdom or chaos on the other. 

Let me again quote Andrew Carnegie, who said in his “Problems of 
Today:” 

Revolutionary socialism is successfully to be combated only by promptly 
conceding the just claims of moderate men. 

To sum up: What can be done to counteract the tendencies which I 
dhave described? 

These things seem to me to be entirely practicable: 

(1) Place our industries on a more democratic basis, giving recognition to 
management and labor as-equal partners with capital. 

(2) Teach democracy in our schools and colleges as thoroughly as we 
tteaeh arithmetic, so that it will permeate every phase of human lffe, politically 
and industrially. 

It is a constant source of wonder to me to find so many persons in all 
wwalks of life who have no real conception of the vital principles of democracy. 
Life in its truest and most virile sense consists largely in making choices, and, 
ike the traveller before the Sphinx, we must answer correctly or be destroyed. 
I am not looking forward to the new era of industrial democracy as a period of 
peace and serenity, but rather as a time in which the way has been cleared for a 
further toilsome climb up the spiral of evolution. 

I am hopeful that our generation will guess the Sphinx riddle, and ‘“‘Out 
of this nettle, danger, will pluck the flower, safety.” 


It will be seen from the full texts of the addresses of Mr. Hoover and Mr, 
Miller and Mr.- Dickson that we desire our readers to have their entire point 
of view upon the relation between workers and employers, and the standards 
of life and work, even in a fair sympathetic attitude toward organized labor 
cand collective bargaining. There are some proposals and suggestions in each 
of these papers from which organized labor must dissent. It is not necessary 
‘here to point them out. They are generally well-known. There are, however, 
so many points of agreement in these addresses and the points of view held by 
‘the men whose addresses we have published above that we can defer the 
‘consideration of the differences until we may be called upon to meet them, 
expressing Labor’s willingness to cooperate and coordinate the two in order to 
‘accomplish the good which may result. 





Noble spirits show their nobleness by daring the most difficult paths.— 
Charles Kingsley. 





Where men have nothing to sing, it is not of the slightest consequence 
‘how they sing it.— Charles Kingsley. 





Cheer up! ‘Don't give way. A new heart for a New Year, always.— 
Charles Dickens, in The Chimes. 





Miners’ Wages and Coal Prices 


By W. C. RoBERTs 


HE Senatorial committee, of which Senator Calder is chairman, is 
T finding evidence of the truth of oft-asserted statements by representa- 

tives of the United Mine Workers of America—that labor cost is one 
of the least factors that brought about the enormously enhanced price of 
coal to the consumer, 

It developed, during the hearings in New York, that some of the inde- 
pendent companies were receiving as high as fifteen dollars per ton for 
anthracite coal at the mine head, while the great railroad coal producers 
only were credited with about eight dollars per ton for coal at the mines, 

The consumers know that whether the coal they buy is produced by the 
small, independent operating company, or comes from the mines of the great 
producers, the price exacted is always the same. The difference in prices 
that appears so outstanding only calls for expert manipulations in order to 
bring about the standardization of prices. Sales and resales, to dummy 
buyers, without real transference of the commodity, each alleged buyer 
receiving credit for profit, brings the price up to the figure decided upon and 
expected from the consumer. 

The labor cost on a ton of anthracite coal is more difficult to compute 
than is the cost upon a ton of bituminous coal. The reason therefore is the 
physical conditions in the respective veins of coal. In many of the anthracite. 
coal mines the veins pitch steeply, some veins are perpendicular. Mining 
in such veins is paid for by the yard, the places are worked full and the coali 
drawn out after the “Breasts” are driven to the boundary. 

But wage raises for anthracite miners were, in nearly each case, predi- 
cated on the percentage of increased wages granted the bituminous miners. 
In the central competitive field the price paid for pick mining in 1916 was 
sixty-four cents per ton. At this writing it is one dollar and eight cents 
per ton, an increase of forty-four cents per ton. Wages for day laborers were 
raised far higher when figured on percentage basis, but these only comprise 
twenty-seven per cent wf the men employed. 

It would be a fair computation to figure thirty-five cents per ton as 
equivalent to the wage ra ses given the men paid by the day or by the month, 
to distinguish between these and the contract miner who is paid by the ton 
and whose increase of wages, as has been stated, amounts to forty-four cents 
per ton. Forty-four plus thirty-five, seventy-nine cents in all is the enhanced 
labor cost on a ton of bituminous coal. Anthracite miners’ wages lag behind 
those of bituminous miners and it should be more than fair if we agree that 
seventy-nine cents per ton will easily pay the increase in wages of anthracite 
miners since 1916. Compare with the increased prices exacted from domestic 
consumers! 

The cause: during the war the government required full production from 
all mines that could be made to produce coal. Prices were fixed and labor 


was held back so that the least efficiently managed mine, the mine with 
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unfavorable natural conditions, could produce at a profit. The better 
managed, better equipped mines, the mines with natural advantages, pro- 
duced at an enormous profit. As proof of our statement that wages were 
kept down, we quote the report of the President’s Commission, to which 
was referred the claims of the bituminous miners for increase of pay. En- 
hanced cost of the necessities of living was considered with meticulous 
exactitude. It was the evident determination of this Commission that the 
economic conditions of the miners should be no better than they were before 
the beginning of the war in Europe. Yet, this Commission decided that a 
twenty-seven per cent raise over existing wages was necessary in order to 
bring up the real remuneration of the miners to pre-war standards; recogniz- 
ing that the miners had worked faithfully and steadily, without a strike, 
while the operators were making exorbitant profits. 

The Commission recognized this sacrifice by the miners and recommended 
that the standards of wages decided upon should continue for two years; 
that the miners might possibly be recouped for sacrifices made, if in that 
period prices of other commodities should fall. 

Wage fixing by government tribunals carries with it the responsibility 
that prices shall be maintained that will permit payment of such wages. 
And in computing what such prices must be always the non-econdmic, 
inefficiently managed mine, road, mill or factory, is made the standard. 
Then, either wages must be kept down or the public must be called upon to 
pay exorbitant prices for the preduct or the service. It is not too much to 
assert that non-economic plants will be maintained active to serve as the 
example, to make the standard. 

Untrammelled bargaining for wages and conditions of employment will 
bring the best results to the consuming public as well as to the wage workers. 
With freedom of action between employer and workmen assured, the 
efficiently managed, naturally economic plant will survive and give service 
at the minimum cost to the public that is possible, with fair remuneration 
for the workers. 





We want all that life has in store for us. 
Impatience to get all sometimes loses all. 
We don’t want to strike, but we will not give up the right to strike. 
Strong unions prevent strikes. 

The A. F. of L. will never permit American labor to recede. 

The A. F. of L. aims for industrial freedom and the rights of men. 


If you are wiser than we, yet hold aloof and refuse support, you wrong 
us and yourselves. We have a right to your superior knowledge and ef- 
fectiveness. 

It is every man’s duty to join the union, and every union’s duty to join 
the international, and every international union’s duty to join the A. F. of L. 

















The “Open Shop” 


By JAMES LorD 
President, Mining Depariment, American Federation of Labor 


Nothingzelse. No one need be fooled in this respect except those 

who want to be fodled. It is the old Bourbon fight. It is the wearisome, 
reactionary cry of those who “learn nothing and forget nothing.’ To antici- 
pate industrial peace and orderly progress through this misguided and mis- 
leading tenet is worse than useless. The entire argument is as misleading 
as the term “open shop,” or the purpose of its sponsors. 

The real purpose of the “open shop” is to destroy the efforts of all 
effective labor unions and subject the workers to the complete selfish domina- 
tion of the employers. This idea, old, antiquated as the bow and arrow, 
inadequate in all the processes of industrial history, can never find an abiding 
place in the minds of a free people. What right have one set of citizens in 
our Republic to say to another set: ‘““We shall not recognize your associations, 
we shall be guided by the wisdom of our association in dealing with your 
affairs.’’ Just the same right they would have to say that this government 
should be' conducted on the “open shop” basis, and that those who remained 
aloof from membership or participation in the government, or who refused 
to subscribe to taxation, would have the right to enjoy a full measure of the 
benefits of the government. 

The men and women in industry, like the citizens of the Republic, 
can only make their desires and aspirations known through collective action, 
and by collectively selecting their spokesmen and representatives. Industrial 
peace will be maintained in the same proportion as adequate joint relations 
and understandings are established between employer and employe through 
their respective organizations. With each side privileged to put forward 
any idea in joint conference that seems fit and proper, with no undue re- 
straint or advantage on either side, and where nothing can be adopted 
except it receives the unit vote of both sides, intelligent and orderly peace 
may be achieved in industry. A joint agreement reached in this manner, 
is the property and concern of both sides, and is subject to amendment and 
perfection as time and experience warrant. The erection of adequate 
machinery for the peaceful settlement of disputes, guarantees that industry 
will be kept in operation during the life of the agreement, are questions for 
joint consideration by both parties. To write an agreement, with either side 
refusing to recognize the equity or association of the other side is as futile 
as walking on the hands to save shoe leather. 

The union shop is the real “open shop.” It is open to all workers, in 
every trade and industry, who desire to join and lend their efforts to an 
intelligent solution of their affairs. No matter what their past attitude has 
been, no matter what they in their ignorance have done to retard progress 


in their own and other men’s affairs, the past is wiped out that minute they 
(49) 


| ‘HE drive now on for the “open shop” isa drive against unionism. 
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exhibit a desire to carry their share of the burden and costs of their own 
movement, as well as share in its achievements and blessings. 

The non-union shop is the real “closed shop,”’ closed to any measure 
of democratic action by the workers. Under the policy generally known as 
the ‘‘open shop,” the employes have no power to resist any changes detri- 
mental to their interests the employer wants to force on them. True, in some 
instances, some form of joint relations appear to exist, where grievances are 
considered “jointly,” but they amount to just as much as “playing horse” 
as far as any real results are concerned. It is just a pitiful pretence. On the 
employers’ side is a complete organization, as complete in every respect as 
they are able or desire to make it, while on the other side is disorganization, 
lack of any considered policy, and simply the privilege of taking part in a 
pretence of joint relations which are absolutely set up by the employers. 
As far as getting the collective advice or desires of the workers in the industry, 
or conferring with them in the event they ought to resist some particular 
decision emanating from the employers, they are as helpless as galley slaves. 
The entire procedure is an empty farce. To give these “open shop” move- 
ments some appearance of being genuine, the particular clauses dealing with 
the handling of grievances, are invariably copied from existing joint agree- 
ments between unions of workers and their employers. They read alike, 
word for word, but always, when the interval for ‘“‘playing horse”’ is over, 
the terms of the employers are final and there is no appeal. This joint 
movement, agreement and all, is their creation and property. 

There are two kinds of shops in vogue, and they are properly termed, 
union shop and non-union shop. Under the union shop plan, the contro- 
versial matters that arise in industry are brought into a real joint conference 
and dealt with intelligently. This method naturally brings to the workers, 
not only an interest in their own affairs, but an interest in the industry itself, 
and the desire to keep up a sensible, sane relationship and continuity of 
production. The human equation is recognized and the atmosphere is 
altogether clearer for both sides. Better cooperation and greater efficiency 
is manifested all along the line, and the workers under such conditions will 
watch with jealous eyes any attempt to jeopardize these relations, coming 
from either side. Where full opportunity to express their views is denied 
the workers, every semblance of mutuality is swept from the situation and 
the most intelligent and thoughtful of the workers realize that they are up 
against an absolute dictation of terms by their industrial taskmasters, from 
which there is no escape other than by force. 

Industry, in the hands of workers who are denied full expression of their 
desires and needs, is carried on in a desultory or dissatisfied way, a sullen 
or open spirit of enmity is prevalent in all phases of industry all the time, 
and the irreconcilable in the ranks of the workers can get a fuller play and 
more attention from the workers than in any other situation. He has been 
furnished with the reason, or the ammunition, for inflamming his fellows, 
preaching discontent and often bringing about industrial chaos and stag- 


nation. 
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Those who are carrying on the fight for the “open shop,” whether because 
they are paid for it, are dependent on social or business patronage through 
it, or simply because they know no better, are working in one of the surest 
ways possible to bring about an industrial upheaval in America. The fact 
that they can put across some phase of their program for the minute, or that 
they are the recipients of momentary applause, signifies nothing but the 
fact that they have made a contribution to the most uncertain situation 
that has ever existed in this world. 

The workers know, by bitter experience, what the terms ‘‘open shop” 
and “closed shop” mean. They know that their hope for the future rests 
in their ability to make progress now in the thinly veiled fight for the non- 
union shop as against the union shop, or free action as against suppression, 
and I was never more sincere in my life when I say. that nothing in the world 
can stop the men and women who do the useful work of our country, by 
hand or brain, from forging ahead with such measures of freedom as they 
now have, to a greater and better environment, and to try to block or side- 
track this desire is to try to dam the forces of Niagara, to later meet these pent up 
forces with the additional power gained by being held back from their natural 
course. 

The future of industry will be largely determined by what is done today. 
Intelligent analysis and action today mean better relations and understanding 
tomorrow, while beclouding and misrepresenting the issues of today mean 
widening the breach and adding to the uncertainty and unrest for tomorrow, 

Nothing in the world has ever permanently stopped the desire for truth 
and freedom in the mind of man. Nothing ever can. Then where is the gain 
in temporizing with a situation that anyone who desires may fully under- 
stand? The workers are demanding the full, unrestricted rights of citizen- 
ship in this country equal in all things, to any other class of citizens, and 
the rights of free speech, a free press, the right of peaceful assembly and the 
right to form their own association, according to the constitution of these 
United States, are rights that they will defend now just as quickly as they 
did at Lexington and Concord, at Shiloh and at Gettysburg. And the 
workers are also a part of the public. 





Liberty is opportunity to assert rights, to bargain for pay or privilege, to 
exercise faculties, to live a full, well-rounded life. 





{n the union the workman can drive the best possible bargain in the sale 
of his labor power. 





The mine workers, the building trades, and many other crafts have passed 
eight-hour days that no legislature can repeal. 





Science, invention, progress and humanity have decreed the universal 
eight-hour day. 





























EDITORIALS | Sons 


We ore at the close of another year and the birth of another year. We have 
lived through a year of tremendous eventfulness and we 
aoe face a year of solemn portent. During the year that is to 
RANKS come the issue, boiled to its essence, will be progress against 
reaction. At the close of 1920 the American Federation of 
Labor is an organization of four and a half million men and women. It is 
an organization of fighting spirit, ready for the struggle ahead. 

The workers have need to be alert and militant, for never in the history 
of the American labor movement has plutocratic greed presented such an 
organized menace to democratic progress. 

We find at this moment, not one danger, but several. Centered in a 
propaganda which is profitable to those who conduct it, there is a movement 
under way to break down the organizations of the workers through the 
establishment of the non-union shop, miscalled by its sponsors the “open 
shop.” ‘This movement has for its aim the destruction of Labor’s voice, 
the destruction of joint relations between workers and employers, the de- 
struction of the whole structure of collective bargaining and joint agreements 
which has brought so much of democracy into the industrial life of our 
people. There is further the effort to carry the affairs of industry into the 
realm of politics through ae establishment of various kinds of governmental 
tribunals and boards, which aims to make real collective bargaining impossible 
and to make of the relations between workers and employers an endless 
litigation, the consequences of which would prove a disaster of the first 


iL 








magnitude. 

Added to this is the heartless determination of many powerful employing 
interests to reduce wages and to stop the wheels of production entirely in 
many cases, resulting in great unemployment. 

These are all issues that are before the workers of America. They are, 
in fact, issues that are before the whole people, but they are of primary 
concern to the workers because they mean to the workers everything that 
makes for life and liberty in a democracy. 

The great forces of reaction, of greed, of organized plutocracy, have 
thrown their challenge into the arena. This challenge is backed by power. 
No meekness of spirit, no smiling countenance of moderation will serve to 
meet this brutal challenge. For this hour there is needed the stern spirit, 


the set features, the earnest will of the fighting man. 
(52) 
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Selfishness does not know how to meet the spirit of millions standing 


_ together in unselfish devotion to principle for the common good. Selfishness 
understands only selfishness. Therein lies the great hope of liberty and the 
preservation of human rights and their extension. 

The American labor movement, organized for the protection of all 
workers and for the aggressive work of securing rights too long denied, is 
the one great instrumentality that can save the day for fundamental justice 
and liberty and democracy. The strength of the protest against the on- 
slaughts of greed is measured by the strength of the labor movement. 

Therefore, men and women of Labor, do that thing that is most feared 
by the reactionaries of industry—Organize into the trade union movement! 

While you wonder among the clouds, wrapped in speculation and dwelling 
among beautiful theories, you strike no fear to the heart of tyranny. Organize 
into trade unions, mobilize your power where you work, and you strengthen 
the cause of the weak and oppressed everywhere. 

The trade union movement is making progress toward greater freedom 
faster than any movement of men and women anywhere. There is no move- 
ment so powerful to resist the invasion of rights. In spite of cajolery and 
flattery and treachery it goes on and on to greater heights, to great achieve- 
ments. 

At this hour of historic progress, when the enemies of man seek to 
gather for another desperate effort against progress, should the working 
people submit, should they do that which their enemies would have them do? 

No, a thousand times no! In this hour, give hope to humanity, give 
strength to the cause of freedom. Grit your teeth and organize! 

Greet the New Year with the confidence of men and women who serve 
the cause of humanity, armed with right and justice, seeking only the good 
of the great masses. Call the clans of labor together. Tighten up the lines. 
Bring in the stragglers. Organize the toilers everywhere! 

Labor, organized, is invincible. Be invincible! In defence of liberty 
and justice and freedom and democracy, be unbeatable! 

Grit your teeth and organize! 





Where is the essential difference between the thought of Trotzky, who 
says: 

“T realize the possibility of a severe winter, but though three-fourths 
of the population die of hunger and cold, the remainder will survive to carry 
through to victory the world revolution” . . . and the late czar, who 
said: ee 

“T will give my last moujik for victory?” 

Each, in his time, is willing to sacrifice everyone else for his own particular 
autocracy. 
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As a newspaper and periodical publisher Frank A. Munsey has made a 
record that, as the world rates such things, is a success. 
oar <a Mr. Munsey has just extended his holdings by the pur- ° 
OVERLORD chase of the Baltimore American and Star.. This purchase 
gives him an added importance among the owners of 
vast publishing businesses. 

However, whatever rank Mr. Munsey may hold as the owner of news- 
paper properties and trust companies—for he thoughtfully and without 
doubt profitably, combines banking with publishing—as a critic of industrial 
and social forces he is not so successful. ° 

At a dinner given for him to commemorate his purchase of the Baltimore 
American and Star, the publisher took advantage of the occasion to express 
his opinions concerning labor and the world of industry in general. It might 
be expected that one who controls so vast a machinery for the gathering 
and dissemination of information, and one whose connection with the 
financial world is so intimate, would be able to express opinions of at least 
some merit and would give evidence of having some command of the facts. 
Mr. Munsey’s failure in this respect was distinctly lamentable. 

“. . . before we can put up our new buildings and start afresh we 
must get labor down to its proper place in the scheme of. things; otherwise, 
it will be impossible to rebuild. For instance, it costs four times as much 
to lay bricks in New York now as it did before the war. Labor is getting 
twice as much money as it got before the war and is about fifty per cent as 
efficient: that makes the cost four times. We are in the grip of an out- 
rageous labor combination that makes progress almost impossible.” 

So said Mr. Munsey, speaking across the dinner table at the Hotel 
Rennert in Baltimore. The newspapers further reported him as having 
said that present conditions would not be remedied until labor had been 
completely deflated along with everything else. This is profound foolishness, 
not entirely without its malicious aspect. Of course, deflating labor simply 
means compelling working people to get along with less and to make a tight- 
ened belt take the place of an ample food supply. 

Does the history of the world, past or present, indicate that industrial 
progress is founded on the ‘‘deflation of labor’’ and the contraction of labor’s 
stomach? 

A great many tyrants have preached this doctrine, but in spite of the 
historic failure of their. preachments there seems always to be one more 
volunteer to rise up and take a chance. 

Mr. Munsey did not even get his facts right, to say nothing of his con- 
clusions. Mr. Munsey talks about bricks. He links their increase in price 
with the increased wages of labor. Fortunately, there are some available 
records in connection with bricks. It is not long since the New York Tribune 
published a series of articles making much the same charge regarding bricks 
and building material that Mr. Munsey now makes. The AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST analyzed the articles published in the Tribune, showing their 
inaccuracy, but since the publication of that analysis, the Lockwood 
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Investigating Committee in New York has added fresh material. Let Mr. 
Munsey and the Tribune both now pay attention to the following quotation 
from the New York Tribune concerning bricks: 

One of the principal reasons why bricks, sand, gravel, cut stone and other materials 
that go into housing construction are so high is, according to the testimony before the 
Lockwood committee, because the Cornell Towing Company has a monopoly on the tow- 
ing in the Hudson River. 

As a result of that monopoly, it was said, the brick dealers and others have been 
forced to pay excessive and burdensome rates for the hauling of their material to this city. 
In the matter of bricks, for instance, Frank Melton, a dealer in second-hand bricks, 
said he had barge loads sent to this city in 1917 from Breakers Island, near Albany, for 
$75. When there was competition the price was beaten down to $15 that year. 

The competing company, however, was soon driven out of business by the Cornell 
Company. With absolutely no competitors now, Melton says, they are charging 50 
cents a ton, or about $400 a barge load for the same haul formerly costing from $15 to 
$75. 

It is indeed gracious of Mr. Munsey to advocate the cheapening business 
by the tightening of labor’s belt, while making no reference to the outrageous 
robbery and the scandalous violation of all codes of ethics which are at 
bottom the real cause of the trouble. It is a service for which the profiteers 
should thank Mr. Munsey warmly.’ They will undoubtedly rejoice over his 
demand that we “‘get labor down to its proper place in the scheme of things.”’ 

Lest it be thought that what has been set forth thus far does not repre- 
sent the whole trend of Mr. Munsey’s thought, we quote him further: 

While the process of deflation is gging on we might as well undertake to get back 
to the home spot, do away with a few luxuries and return to the simple life. We must get 
back to honest work. I am not in sympathy with this idea that a man must not work too 
hard; that he must take all the holidays and have a half-day off every now and then. 
This country was built by men who were eternal workers, and the women worked just as 
hard as did the men. And that’s the only way we are going to rebuild this country. We 
must produce to the utmost and at the lowest cost. 

Here is the philosophy of the autocrat. Mr. Munsey is himself a hard 
worker. He, of course, sees no reason why every other person should not be 
a hard worker and should not be perfectly willing to work to excess. 

To cover all the ground that Mr. Munsey has so ruthlessly dynamited, 
in this short statement would necessitate the writing of a treatise. He has 
betrayed a misunderstanding of the whole problem of industry that is noth- 
ing short of shocking when encountered in a man in his position. He forgets 
all the vast difference between the pioneer throwing all of his physical and 
mental creative energy into the building of a home, and the modern factory 
worker set at a task which means merely the expenditure of endless energy 
in a repetitive process which offers in most cases no opportunity for the play 
of intelligence and for the arousing of interest. Mr. Munsey himself knows 
what every move means and he knows it before he makes the move. Because 
Mr. Munsey can be driven by his own intelligent interest in his own pursuits 
he concludes that the workers can be driven by taskmasters at tasks which 
to them are merely tasks to be accomplished at—according to Mr. Munsey’s 
calculation—an ever decreasing return per unit. Mr. Munsey goes the 
ancient “‘Taylorites’” one better. Fortunately they have discovered the 
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error of their early ways, while Mr. Munsey plunges into more hopeless depths. 

Inexcusable as have been the statements so far quoted, the most astound- 
ing of all is the following: 

The greatest big example we have had of big production at law cost was Germany. 
Germany always kept her production high and her wages down, and she could manu- 
facture cheaper than anyone else. And if she had not embarked upon the big war she could 
have subjugated the world commercially. And if she ever gets on her feet again with her 
low costs, her low wages and her intelligent workmanship, Germany will have a cinch in 
subjugating the world, for our wages have gone sky high and it costs twice as much 
to get thines done here as it does there. If we ever get on we must allow deflation to go 
to the boitom, get our production up and our costs away down. 

The labor question is a colossal one. If we do not do something to meet organized 
labor and cause organized labor to pause and think, organized labor will destroy itself 
and all the rest of us with it. 

Thus having destroyed German autocracy, we must now emulate the 
German autocratic practice in one of its most vicious phases. We must 
fit each man and woman as cogs in a great machine, all according to the 
pattern made by an overlord, turn the power on full force and drive the 
machine at its highest possible rate of speed. To prevent ourselves from 
being destroyed, we must raise production to the highest point and keep 
wages down to the lowest point. To save ourselves from the “bogey” of 
Germany that Mr. Munsey raises up before us, we are told that we must 
adopt the methods of the Germany which the world destroyed. This is not 
something to be argued about. This is something to which Americans can 
only make a short and simple reply. This is something that is not going to 
happen. 

It passes understanding that any person of serious mind, pretending 
to a command of information should seriously put forward a proposal so 
out of harmony with the whole thought of the present world and so filled 
with the spirit of the accursed doctrine that drove all civilization to the 
mightiest military effort the world has ever known. 

The labor question may be a “colossal one,” as Mr. Munsey says, but 
it is not going to be settled by the discredited and vanquished doctrine of 
Prussianism, nor will the failure to apply such methods cause organized 
labor to “destroy itself and all the rest of us with it.” 

The labor movement will work with any agency that honestly seeks 
human progress and that is trying to firid a way forward through the applica- 
tion of democratic principles. It will resist with just as much vigor and with 
even greater force any agency that comes seeking to curb humanity and to 
cancel progress by the application of doctrines such as Mr. Munsey gave 
voice to across his dinner table in Baltimore. 

This was not the extent of his little journey into the great unfathonable 
land of untruth and ignorance. “These are the growing menaces of our 
country, organized labor, Bolshevism, Socialism and I. W. W.-ism,” he said, 
“and those of us who believe in a constitutional government, in our American 
institutions, in law and order, in property and property rights, in the home 
and the little red school house, will not have these things long unless we 
band ourselves together. Aid unless we do band ourselves together at once 
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and fight we will not be able to fight at all. It is a situation we are bound 
to meet, and the sooner we meet it the better it will be for all of us.’’ Mr. 
Munsey felt that everyone ought to be able to see the wisdom of banding 
together “in order that we may be in position to meet the rising tide of 
socialism, Bolshevism and labor unionism that threatens to engulf us.” 

It is almost impossible to deal with such utterances in a spirit of modera- 
tion. It is difficult to resist the use of the only kind of language that could 
possibly make an impression on a mind so closed to truth and so blind to all the 
great facts of the hour. Mr. Munsey’s misstatements are so glaring and so 
bold that one wonders whether he is merely deceiving others or whether he 
is also deceiving himself. Can it be that he actually believes American 
trade unionism, Bolshevism, Socialism and I. W. W.-ism to be identical? 
Can it be that he is so profoundly ignorant of the differences between the 
constructive and evolutionary philosophy of the American trade union 
movement and the revolutiongry and destructive theories of those other 
fantastic aggregations which he couples in the same breath with organized 
labor? It is gratifying at least to know that if these are the views of Mr- 
Munsey, there are few literate Americans who are so poorly informed, and 
still fewer who make bold to so publicly betray their lack of information. 

Perhaps since that is the case, it may be as well to let the public be the 
judge, merely adding here that he has now successfully carved his niche 
along side the niches occupied by Gary and the types of reactionary indus- 
trial autocrats who believe they have the mandate for oppression, repression 
and mastership of the masses of our people. There is a philosophy in the 
spirit of freedom and justice not yet understood by Mr. Munsey and his 
prototypes. The future standards of Labor are safe, ‘all the Munseys com- 
bined to the contrary notwithstanding. 





Information in the possession of officers of the American Federation of Labor 
indicates very clearly that however peaceful condi- 
tions may be within the borders of Mexico, plotting 
on this side of the line for interference in Mexican 
internal affairs has not come to an end. During the 
last ten years of Mexican history one revolutionary movement after another 
has had its inception in the United States. At various times the moving 
spirits in these movements have centered their operations on the border, 
in San Diego and Los Angeles and also in New York City. 

When there was no opportunity for the people of Mexico to find redress 
for wrongs through the methods of peace within their own country, the 
liberty-loving people of the United States looked with sympathy upon such 
steps as could properly be taken within the borders of this country looking 
toward the securing of relief for the Mexican people. 

In addition to this, many a revolutionary venture and many a rebellious 
plot which had for its object no service to the common good, has been hatched 
on American soil. 

Today there is a new situation in Mexico. A government is in power 


GIVE MEXICO 
THE CHANCE FOR 
PEACEFUL PROGRESS 
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by virtue of the will of the people freely expressed at the polls. The presidency 
has changed hands peacefully in thorough accord with democratic practices, 
an event which has occurred only about four times in Mexican history. 
There is, of course, no guarantee of what the future will bring forth in 
Mexico, but we have a right to have faith that the future of that country 
will fulfill the promise made by the recent election. We have a right to 
believe and to act in accordance with the belief that Mexico is to remain a 
nation, not only democratic in ideals, but democratic in practice. 

For the present the facts are that a government is in power as the 
result of a free election and that this government is unusually responsive to 
the will of the people. 

The Mexican people and the Mexican government today have a right 
to look upon conspiracy in the United States against the Mexican govern- 
ment exactly as the people and government of the United States would 
look upon similar conspiracy in Mexico against the government of the 
United States. 

At the time this is written the government of our country has not given 
recognition to the government of President Obregon. However, the govern- 
ment of Mexico is in every essential regarded as a friendly government and 
the prospect of its early recognition and the establishment of complete 
diplomatic relations is excellent. Unquestionably the people of the United 
States regard Mexico and the Mexican people with deep feelings of friendship 
and have no desire to have the soil of the United States used as a base for 
the fomenting of plots against the duly established government of the people 
for whom they have this feeling of friendshiv. 

The American labor movement can only give voice to the feelings of 
the American workers as citizens of the United States and can only express 
that opinion which all citizens have a right to express, and this it does in 
declaring with emphasis and conviction that the fomenting of plots on Ameri- 
can soil against a friendly and democratic government should be stopped. 

Whether these plots be the work of adherents of the former Carranza 
government, or whether they be the plots of any other faction in Mexican 
political life, they have no right to expect the hospitality of Americangsoil 
and they have no right to expect the tolerance of ‘the American people. 

Nearly all of these attempts. to foment revolution in Mexico have had 
their origin and purpose, not in accord with the will of any large or important 
group of the people of Mexico, but with that of adventurous American 
exploiters whose purpose is the pilfering of the wealth of that countrv, now 
enjoying peace and tranquillity with the opportunities for self-expression and 
orderly development. 

All aspirants for political power in Mexico have’ had the opportunity 
at the polls to strive peacefully and democratically for supremacy. The 
people of the United States must assume that another free and democratic 
opportunity for a test of political strength will be afforded four years hence, 
in accordance with the Mexican constitution. It is wholly improper that 
opportunity for revolutionary plotting should be found in the United States 
for rebellious Mexican factions that are not willing to accept that assumption. 
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There were some farmers who protested when the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
oi pestidhiaine in its issue for April, 1920, discussed strikes on the part 
STRIKE? Reap! © farmers and clearly declared that the right of the farmer 

to use the strike as a weapon of protection was unassailable. 
There were those who then protested against the statement that farmers use 
the strike. But they are now on strike. While the word is modified by the 
statement that the farmers are simply withholding grain and cotton to bring 
about a gradual flow to the markets, still it is a strike, a protest against low 
prices, otherwise low wages, for the farmers. 

There is no greater authority on matters of the farm than Mr. Charles S. 
Barrett, president of the National Farmers’ Union. In a statement issued 
by him November 23 it is difficult at first glance to decide whether he is 
talking to members of a labor organization or to the farmers, for he declares: 


At Washington I find that practically everyone whose business it is to keep informed 
as to public affairs is now beginning to sense the fact that agriculture is in the midst 
of a great crisis, the outcome of which is uncertain and which if not properly met will 
involve the welfare not only of farmers but of many others as well. Real alarm is being 
expressed by some of the very people who I am convinced are in part responsible for the 
crucifixion of farm prices that the gigantic losses to farmers will pyramid into still greater 
losses to the capitalists. A juggernaut is bearing down on its creators. 


The farmers, therefore, are as much concerned in the future as Labor 
and for the same reason, as attempts are being made to reduce the wages of 
both. 

Mr. Barrett finds only one solution for the conditions which confront 
the farmers; in fact, to strike to compel higher prices to gain better economic 
conditions. 

At the convention of the National Farmers’ Union held in St. Louis 
early in November, President Barrett made the same recommendation and the 
convention approved it. In that statement President Barrett said he wished 
to amplify his recommendation to the convention, and then said: 

The farmers of this nation have the grit and brawn to defeat the sinister designs 
of those who are responsible for setting in motion such a deflation in the values of agri- 
cultural products as this country has never experienced before. 

‘*¥irst because the right is on their side—the rank and file of the consumers of the cities 
who are the people who do honest toil and render real service will be fair to the farmers 
if they know how to be; they will be fair on the score of enlightened self-interest, for 
they are beginning to see that they are losing their jobs and receiving lower wages as the 


result of a premeditated deflation policy. 

Secondly, the farmers can win out if they will stand properly together. They should 
not sell their products, especially cotton and wheat at present prices, if there is any way 
to avoid doing so and I am satisfied there is. Present prices are ruinously low. With 
too many a farmer it means total bankruptcy. There is no earthly excuse for these 
present low prices, which are 50 per cent or more below actual cost of production. No self- 
respecting, legitimate manufacturer is making any such sacrifice and there is no reason 


why the farmer should do so. 
By changing the words “farmer’’ to “labor” and ‘“‘prices” to “wages” no 


stronger argument could be used by a trade union. Labor is in deep sympathy 
with the farmers and will aid them wherever possible. Mr. Barrett goes fur- 
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ther in his desire to awaken the farmers'to their duty to themselves’to prevent 
being “‘bled white,” for he says: 

We can win this fight, but only by realizing that it is a fight; by knowing and facing 
the facts as they are and by calling a spade by its name; by raising money to finance more 
adequately our business undertakings so that we can hold and market farm products our- 
selves in a businesslike, orderly fashion. Farmers of means should help their less fortunate 
neighbors by lending them money to tide over financial difficulties temporarily until we 
have returned agriculture to a paying basis. Farmers everywhere should be meeting these 
days in protest and planning; they should resist the wrong which thi$ even criminal 
deflation has brought with the same grim determination shown by the Holland burghers 


’ when a broken dyke threatens the destruction of their towns. The American farmer must 
not stand passive and be bled white. 


Reports from the National Board of Farm Organizations state that the 
movement to withhold wheat and cotton is protecting the market to a greater 
extent than was expected for the first attempt. There are many unorganized 
farmers who are not following the lead of the organized producers. The 
present movement is confined to cotton and wheat, and the desire to regulate 
the flow, to make it gradual instead of like a flood, promises to be successful 
according to officials of the National Board of Farm Organizations. The only 
real obstacle, it is said, is the lack of elevators for storage purposes. 

There is little chance now to deny a strike is in progress. By holding 
wheat from the market the farmers refuse to allow their service to take socially 
usable form until they are given what they deem just compensation. 

The comment that has been running through American publications 
on the action of the wheat growers is interesting. Almost without exception 
those publications which customarily protest against anything that interferes 
with the profits of the money changers join in pointing out to the farmer that 
he is making a great mistake. 

“A bold conspiracy,” says Forbes Magazine. “‘American farmers ought 
to be far too level-headed to be misled bv *&< exhortations of windy leaders.” 

Most attacks on the position of the tarmers endeavor to show the farmers 
that it is the law of supply and demand that is lowering wheat prices and that 
against this law no appeal can lie successfully. 

On the other hand, the defenders of the farmers, such as the Business 
Farmer, Mt. Clemens, Mich., point out that “the wheat farmer is thoroughly 
disgusted and disheartened over the annual repetition of low grain prices at 
the marketing season and high grain prices when the crop is in the hands 
of the dealers and speculators.” So far as the law of supply and demand is 
concerned, the farmers express themselves as wanting things so arranged 
that the law will have an opportunity to actually function. 

The charge of speculation is levelled at the farmers by many publications. 
And the Detroit Journal excitedly says that ‘economic laws can not be over- 
come by defiance.” 

It is “speculation” when the farmers’ seek to exercise some voice as to 
when and under what conditions their crop shall be marketed. Nothing 
is said when the grain exchanges indulge in gambling with a product into the 
creation of which they have given no service. 
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Altogether, the farmers are bad when they seek advantage for themselves. 
In the minds of certain persons those who give useful service in the clothing 
and housing and provisioning of the world have the right only to serve and to 
accept what is offered. They lose all virtue when they attempt to attach 
stipulations to their service. 

The farmer has not always understood the claim of the wage worker to a 
chance to exercise effective voice in determining his conditions of labor and his 
wages. But exactly the same principle as that for which labor contends is 
being contended for by the wheat farmers. More and more all farmers will be 
driven to the necessity for using that principle. 

One result of this resistance to undue exploitation on the part of farmers is 
likely to be a closing up of the ranks between producer and consumer. 

Between wheat grower and bread eater a great gulf exists. This gulf is 
not necessarily permanent. It can be filled up, with profit to grower and eater 
alike. 

However, the point of chief interest just now is the principle which 
underlies the fight of the wheat growers. Every vestige of legal and moral 
right is with them. And the great body of American wage workers will wish 
to see them stand fast for the maintenance of that right. After that it is 
important that city worker and farm worker together search for the solution 
of the distribution problem, the lack of which exacts a huge toll from both. 





William H. Barr, president of the National Founders’ Association, 
describes the movement for the so-called open shop as “a stimulant to the 
patriotism of everyone.” 

In truth that movement is fostered by two factors for a purpose which 
has nothing to do with patriotism and which is as devoid of inspiration as.a 
muggy March morning. 

The two factors supporting the movement are: 

First, manufacturers who see profit in destroying the ability of the 
workers to express themselves effectively. 

Second, propagandists who derive benefit from promoting whatever 
proposition seems at the moment to afford the best opportunity for opera- 
tions. 

There are few movements in America less spontaneous or more brutal 
than the movement to which Mr. Barr refers. There are few movements 
more repugnant to true patriotism and less entitled to tolerance when it 
makes pretensions of patriotic fervor. 

The movement to break down trade unions is a movement that rests 
upon the ancient concept of man’s mastery over man. It harks back to the 
bondman and the slave. And struggle though it may for a place in enlightened 
modern life, it is dead and must be buried. 





We must surrender some rights in society to government, in order that 
government may protect us in more necessary and valued rights. 








The International Federation 


HE recent resignation of William A. Appleton as President of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions has not been published in 
full in the United States and is a matter of sufficient interest to warrant 

its entire publication for the information of the men and women of the labor 
movement. In this connection it should be said that the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor at its November, 1920, session, decided 
that consideratior of the affiliation of the American Federation of Labor 
to the International Federation of Trade Unions should be postponed until 
the next meeting of the council. 

There follow here two letters, the first being from Mr. Appleton to 
President Gompers and the second being Mr. Appleton’s letter of resignation 
as President of the International Federation of Trade Unions. There also 
follow reproductions of the enclosures which Mr. Appleton mentions in 
his letter to President Gompers, as well as a cable dispatch reporting comment 
on the resignation and some other material and observations in relation 
thereto. 

THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 
Chief Office: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street 


Lonpon, W. C. 1, 15th November, 1920. 
Our Ref. WAA—DG. 


Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Federation Building, Washington, D. C., U.S. A. 

My Dear Gompers: You will perhaps think I have been a long time in following the 
lead which you gave in respect of the Internatiqnal Federation of Trade Unions. 

I thin you correctly interpreted my feelings when I wrote you in April last. Since 
then, there have been other things which made me feel that I was only assisting in the 
development of another political organization. 

I had thought that the Management Committee of the Federation would have 
taken the same line, but while some agree, others say they would like to make a fight. 
I am satisfied that no fight would be permitted—that a man who can not accept revolu- 
tionary dogma is out of place in the existing International Federation of Trade Unions. 

I know what was in your mind, and what was in my own when we helped to resusci- 
tate the International. Had the American Federation of Labor continued affiliation, a 
fight would have been possible, but at present, it would be the whole world to three, be- 
cause in our efforts to placate the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, we arranged for them to be affiliated and we also agreed to accept proportional 
representation. This gave us three representatives against their seven, and I know from 
the reports that come to me from Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam and Geneva, that they 
are all working to the one end. 

Naturally, I am sorry because I believe there is room for a distinctly Trade Union 
International Federation. There is, however, no room for an additional disturbing factor 
jn the world’s affairs. 

Wherever one looks, the economic situation is grave, and if the world is to be saved 
from semi-starvation, it must not be left to the efforts of the partisan politician. 

I thank you for the cable in which you say that the American Federation of Labor 
was in entire agreement with my attitude as expressed in my letter of April 15. 

I am enclosing you an extract from the Agenda which is to be discussed by the 
Executive Committee of the Internatianal, together with a resolution passed by the 
General Federation of Trade Unions. 


With kindest regards, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) W. A. APPLETON. 


(62) 
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LONDON, 13th November, 1920. 
Den HEER Epo FIMMEN, 
Secretary, International Federation of Trade Unions, 
61 Vondelstraat, Amsterdam. 

Dear FimmeNn: I beg to notify you of my resignation of the Presidency of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions. 

In taking this step, I give effect to the intention conveyed to Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, in my letter to him of April 15, 1920. 
In that letter there occurs the following paragraphs: 

“With you I am always frank, and I desire to say, without equivocation, that had 
it been decreed that my election to the Presidency of the International Federation 
involved my acceptance of socialism or any other political ‘isn,’ I should most emphati- 
cally have refused nomination. I stood as a trade unionist not as a politician, and by a 
trade unionist I mean one who has asserted and practised his right to combine with his 
fellows for the purpose of selling his labour at the best possible price. 

“Just now, I am greatly perplexed. If I were to follow my personal inclination, I 
should immediately cut clear away from conceptions and policies which threaten the sta- 
bility of society and the interests of all classes—including my own class. My duty, 
however, to my own committee and my relationships with the American Federation of 
Labor compel me to put the whole matter before them and you, before I take action 
so decisive.” 

I now know the position of my own committee and I am fully informed of the 
attitude of Mr. Gompers. While not endorsing the whole of the statements he made on 
behalf of the American Federation of Labor concerning the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, I feel compelled to range myself on the side of my American colleagues. 

My resignation does not mean that I have lost interest in the poor or the down- 
trodden of any country, but it does mean that I shall resume my personal freedom to 
work in my own way and Without having to bend my efforts to the promulgation of the 
theories that appear to me to be out of date and fundamentally impracticable, nor shall 
I be involved in the advertisement of any particular school of politics. I shall be free 
to preach, peace within the nations as well as peace between the nations; to consider 

reconstruction problems scientifically, and to devote a greater portion of my time to study- 
ing and hoping to combat the serious industrial conditions which threaten my own 
countrymen. 

Please understand that my resignation takes effect as from the date of this letter. 

\ Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) W. A. APPLETON. 


Extract from the Agenda for the Executive Committee Meeting 


8. The American affiliation. Propaganda in the U. S. A. in favor of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions. 


Resolution Passed by Management Committee of General Federation of Trade Unions 


“In view of the definite attitude taken up by the American Federation of Labor 
upon the policy of the International Federation of Trade Unions, our representatives be 
instructed to oppose any attempt on the part of the International to interfere with the 
internal policy of the American Federation of Labor.” 


To show the fanciful notions which some people can concoct the follow- 
ing cable dispatch published in the United States is here presented: 
GoMPERS SCORED For SNuB TO WoRLD Labor Bopy 


(Cross-Atlantic Cable Service to The Star) 
Washington Star, November 28 


London, November 27.—Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, is bitterly criticized here because of his alleged failure to have American workers 
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represented at the international trade union conference, now in session in London. J. H. 
Thomas, -M. P., British labor leader, in an interview, said: 

“We, as representatives of the organized workers of every large country in the’ 
world, shall vigorously oppose bolshevism. It is a crying shame that the organized 
labor of America is not here to cooperate in this campaign. This state of affairs evidently 
is due to the foolhardiness of Mr. Gompers.”’ 

Labor leaders of seventeen nations are attending the conference. Referring to the 
report that Gompers refused to attend because of the alleged bolsheviki tendencies of other 
delegates to the conference, Thomas said that the exact opposite was the truth of the 
matter. 

“We will go on record against any measure, either bolsheviki or otherwise, which aims 
to attain its ends through other than proper legislative channels in the various countries,” 
asserted Mr. Thomas. 

It is an open secret that there are strong bolsheviki elements in the international 
conference here, and for this reason the positive anti-bolshevik statement of Mr. Thomas 
is regarded as being highly significant. 


No comment upon the quoted utterances of Mr. Thomas are necessary. 
Perhaps he never has heard of the proclamation issued by the bureau of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions, and to which Mr. Appleton’s 
name was signed without his knowledge, and which summoned the workers 
of the world to a great demonstration for socialization. 
The proclamation to which Mr. Appleton refers in his letter and which, 
without his knowledge, bears his name, is as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 
Amsterdam—61, Vondelstraat 
Down with the Reaction! Up for Socialism! 
ComRaADEs! 

Everywhere the reaction is reviving again. Its late aggression on the German Repub- 
lic has roused great indignation among all laborers affiliated to the International Trade 
Union Movement. The nations want to to develop themselves freely, and claim the 
deliverance of Labor towards a freedom on which a new world shall be built up. 

Against these claims a military and reactionary party is making head. 

Against the criminal reactionary policy, the laborers of the whole world raise, 
through the International Federation of Trade Unions, an indignant and powerful protest. 

The triumph of the military reaction would unchain new wars! 

The laborers are bent on destroying every germ of new wars! 

Too much blood has been shed already! 

CoMRADES! 

Of whatever political party we may be, or whatever the tendency of our trade - 
unions, we have all of us one common object, which to carry out all laborers in the world 
should join hands and feel themselves one and undivided. 

There is one basis on which all laborers can make a firm stand against the in- 
creasing audacity of the reaction which has been at its old practice again in Hungary, 
and is still threatening in Germany and in many other countries. 

To all laborers in the world there is one aim on which they must focus all their 
efforts, and which should enlist them against the reaction. 

This aim, this common field of action, is the 


Socialisation of the Means of Production! 


Not in the sense of a government-exploitation, but asocialisation by and on behalf 
of the community, that is, with joint-management of the deputies of Labor and the con- 


sumers. 
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We now represent an organized power of 


Twenty Million Laborers 
in the various countries.eCould not we, if we kept united, achieve our aim; the establish- 
ment of democracy by fighting the reaction? 
ComrRADEs! 

We call upon you to put aside all your differences at this momentous conjuncture! 

We summon you for a joint fight against all that violates the rights of Labor! 

We summon you to a fight for prosperity, peace and democracy. This aim will be 
realized, provided all keep up a vigorous action towards the socialisation of the rulans of 
production. 

We call out to our German Comrades: Drop all your differences, concentrate all 
your efforts on the struggle against the reaction. If the laborers of the whole world, and, 
above all, those affiliated to arganizations belanging to the International Federation of 
Trade Unions manifest their unity in this way and vigorously start the movement 
for the 


Socialisation 
under the guidance of their unions, the reaction will be utterly defeated everywhere and 
the rights of Labor will triumph! 
That our common motto be: 
‘Action and discipline! 
All up for our rights! 
All united against the reaction! 
Long live the International of Labor! 
THE BUREAU OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS: 
W. A. APPLETON, 
President. 
L. JouHavux, 
Vice-President. 
C. MERTENS, 
Second Vice-President. 
J. OUDEGEEST, 
Epo FimMeEnN, 
Secretaries. 


There is no desire on the part of President Gompers to defend himself, 
nor is it necessary. The record suffices. 





Whatever I have tried to do in life, I have tried with all my heart to do 
well; that whatever I have devoted myself to, I have devoted myself to com- 
pletely; that in great aims and in small, I have always been thoroughly in 
earnest. I have never believed it possible that any natural or improved 
ability can claim immunity from the companionship of the steady, plain, 
hard-working qualities and hope to gain its end.— Charles Dickens, in David 
Copperfield. 





Get hold of some one truth. Let it blaze in your sky like a Greenland 
sun, never setting day or night. Give your soul up to it; see it in everything, 
anc overything in it, and the world will call you a bigot and fanatic and then a 
woi.der a century hence.—Charles Kingsley. 











HE Lever Act, ostensibly to curb 
profiteering in food and fuel but which 
has been used to protect the financially 

strong and persecute the woefully under- 
paid, will be repealed if the Senate concurs 
in the action of the House of Representa- 
tives. December 13, 1920, the House by a 
vote of 180 to 135 eliminated the Lever 
Act from the list of exceptions to House 
J. Res. 382, “declaring that certain Acts 
of Congress, joint resolutions and proclama- 
tions shall be construed as if the war had 
énded and the present existing emergency 
expired.” 

The Espionage Act, prohibiting free 
speech and free assembly, which is still 
in force in peace times, is also one of the 
war acts the House voted to repeal. 

While the purpose of the Lever Act, as 
intended by those who voted for the law, 
was in the interest of the people, those who 
were empowered with its enforcement used 
it to crush those who would seek a sufficient 
wage upon which to support themselves 
and dependents during a time of extra- 
ordinarily high and profiteering prices. 

No more pernicious law was ever enacted, 
nor one that caused so much distress and 
opposition than the Lever Act. Manu- 
facturers and retailers of sugar, boots and 
shoes, men’s and women’s garments and 
every other. necessary of life set whatever 
prices they wished for their products and 
the suffering population was forced to pay 
them. Landlords raised rents to prohibitive 
heights. In this none met with opposition 
from those whose duty it was to prosecute. 
But when half a million miners who were 
staggering along under the weight of high 
prices for .verything they bought, who were 
suffering from low wages and lack of em- 
ployment, sought to wrest from the coal 
operators adequate wages, the whole force 
of the Lever Act.was brought into play aad 
they were haled into court and charged 
with “fighting the government.” 

When the Lever Bill, or rather the Lever 
amendment to the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, was before Congress its sponsors and 
those whose duty it would be to carry out 
the law if enacted declared that Labor was 
exempt from its provisions. Among these 


were the President of the United States, 
the Attorney General, the Secretary of 
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Labor, many members of the House and 
Senate and the author of the amendment 
himself. When the miners asked the coal 
operators, whose income tax reports showed 
they made as high as two and three thousand 
per cent, for more work in order that more 


, wages could be earned, they were proceeded 


against in the courts under the provisions 
of the Lever Act. President Gompers made 
vigorous protest. He pointed out that the 
law did not include Labor in its provisions 
and proved it by statements made on the 
floor of the Senate and of the House and 
by the government officials above mentioned. 
It had the effect at that time of changing 
the government’s policy in the miners’ 
controversy and awakened the country to 
the dangers of the act. 

The seed sown by President Gompers in 
his exposure of the unlawful use of the 
Lever Act bore fruit which was dramatically 
shown in the speeches made in the House 
and in the final vote on the bill to repeal 
war-time legislation. Representative Oscar 
E. Bland of Indiana made the motion to 
repeal the Lever Act. He read the report 
of a speech made by President Gompers 
before the Central Labor Union of Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 22, 1919, in which 
the President of the American Federation 
of Labor gave conclusive evidence that 
solemn pledges had been made that the 
law was not intended nor would it be used 
to prevent or interfere with the normal ac- 
tivities of Labor. Representative Bland said: 


I believe there can be no doubt in the minds of 
fair men, who will take the pains to investigate 
the question, that the administration, when this 
law was up for passage, promised the leaders of 
organized labor that it was not their intentions 
that the act should apply to labor, and if it did, 
that it would not be enforced against them. I want 
to frankly state to you that if it was not intended 
to be enforced against labor, labor should have 
been exempted in the bill itself, and had I been 
responsible for the attitude of the administration 
toward the enforcement of the Lever Act in time 
of war no man or set of men could have obtained 
a promise from me that any class of men, whether 
they be coal miners, railroaders, or what not, would 
have been exempted in event they vio'ated its 
provisions. But I am complaining of an administra- 
tion that goes so far as to promise to a given class 
immunity from prosecution, even durig the war 
when the life of the Nation is at stake, and then 
breaks faith to the extent of prosecuting this same 
class of men long after the war is over and war 
needs have ceased. 




















Representative Huddleston charged that 
the votes for the law had been secured 


under false pretenses and wnder false 
promises. He charged that the prosecution 
of the miners was a grossly violated pledge 
of national faith, adding: 

The Department of Justice was able under the 
forms of (the Lever) law to strangle the efforts of 
the coal miners to better their condition. The 
government took its hand off of the price-fixing 
of fuel, and from controJling the disposition of fuel, 
but it returned to place its hand on the men who 
toil under ground, who undertook to better their 
condition after the peaceful and lawful manner 
and way by a labor combination as they had done 
before the war. 

All mining strikes are unlawful, all transporta- 
tion strikes are unlawful, according to the position 
of the Department of Justice. I wonder if the 
House is willing to stand on record as opposed to 
strikes in times of peace by men connected with 
these industries. If so, we should do it openly and 
plainly and not by subterfuge, and not under a 
plea of ignorance. 


Indications for the concurrence of the 
Senate in the action of the House are 
excellent. Senator Borah is much interested 
in the repeal of the Lever Act and will lead 
the fight. The Labor group and the friends 
of Labor in the House did wonderful work. 
The outcome of the vote demonstrated most 
vividly the efficacy of the non-partisan 
political policy of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Anti-Strike Bilil* 


By a trick engineered by Senators Smoot, 
King and Poindexter S. 4204, by Senator 
Poindexter, providing for the most drastic 
anti-strike legislation ever conceived, was 
slipped through the Senate December 16 
without a record vote. Not an inkling of the 
intention of the Senators was allowed to leak 
out. Members of the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the A. F. of L. learned of the action 
almest immediately and notified a number 
of Senators friendly to Labor and they 
rushed to the Senate. Senator La Fol- 
lette made a motion to reconsider the 
passage of the bill. Later Senator Johnson 
desived to make a similar motion but with- 
drew it when he learned that Senator La 
Follette’s motion had been placed on the 
calendar. The bill provides: 

That whoever with intent to obstruct, delay, 
hinder or prevent the movement af commodities 
in commerce with foreign nations ar among the 
several states shall by word of mouth or by the 
presentation, exhibition, or circulation of written or 
printed words, or otherwise, solicit, advise, induce, 
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or persuade, any person or persons employed 
in any capacity in the production, care, mainte- 
nance, or operation of any meansor agency of such 
commerce to quit such employment shall be guilty 
of a felony and punished by a fine not exceeding 
$10,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding’ ten 
years, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


Any person who commits the same offenses 
to “prevent persons from engaging in em- 
ployment or from continuing in employment 
in any capacity in the production, care,” 
maintenance, or operation of any means or 
agency of such commerce shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $15,000, or by imprisonment for 
fifteen years, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment.” 

A strike on a newspaper, in a cigar fac- 
tory, or any other place of employment 
where the products made are shipped to 
other states would be a violation of the 
proposed law. Only the three Senators were 
present when the bill was railroaded through. 


Immigration 


H. R. 14461, by Representative Johnson 
of Washington providing for the restriction 
of immigration, passed the House December 
13. The bill originally provided for two 
years exclusion but was amended to one 
year. Anti-labor influences have been work- 
ing insidiously to defeat all immigration 
legislation. Among these are the anti-union 
coal operators, professional labor-baiters 
who are conducting the non-union shop 
campaign for unfair employers and the 
steel and packing house interests. These 
interests firid that new immigrants can only 
be induced *to remain in their plants for a 
year or two. During that time the foreign- 
ers, although they had worked under de- 
plorable conditions and inadequate wages 
in the old countries, found that they were 
being exploited in this country and would 
leave their employment. It was therefore 
necessary for these interests, in order to 
secure new employes ignorant of American 
conditions to take the places of those who 
refuse to remain in such employment, to 
seek outright defeat of the bill. This was 
found impossible, but they did the best 
they could by having the restricting period 
cut from two years to one. They will make 
a desperate effort in the Senate to defeat 
the measure in its entirety. 

The underhanded attempt to defeat the 
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bill and flood this country with foreign 
laborers has created a suspicion even among 
those unfriendly to Labor that there are 
ulterior methods being used. The Washing- 
ton Post, which was never accused by ene- 
mies of Labor of being friendly to the 
workers, voices this suspicion in an editorial 
of December 15, which said: 


A few weeks ago it appeared to be the almost 
unanimous sentiment in Congress that immigration 
should be stopped for the time being. What has 
occurred in the meantime to modify this sentiment? 
What exigencies of politics have intervened to act 
as a brake upon a movement so clearly in the 
interest of the whole country? 


All labor organizations should appoint 
committees to seek conferences or com- 
municate with the Senators in their respec- 
tive states, protesting against permitting 
the anti-union and un-American employers 
from accomplishing their ends. Representa- 
tive Johnson, Chairman of the Committee, 
made a strong fight to retain the two year 
pericd but he was out-voted. 

Several other bills relating to immigra- 
tion have been introduced and referred to 
committees. They are: 

S. 4594, submitted December 10, by Mr. 
Sterling, providing for the creation of an 
immigration board to be composed of five 
members, including the Secretary of Labor, 
four to be appointed by the President of 
the United States. The board as soon as 
practicable is to institute a thorough and 
comprehensive inquiry into causes and 
conditions leading to the immigration of 
peoples of different nationalities to the 
United States. In April of each year the 
board shall determine the maximum number 
of aliens of different nationalities or ethnic 
groups to be admitted into the United 
States during the fiscal year next following. 

S. 4528, December 7, by Senator King, 
provides for the suspension of immigration 
for six months. 

S. 4627, December 11, by Senator Dill- 
ingham, provides that immigration in any 
fiscal year shall be limited to five per cent 
of the number of persons of such nationality 
resident in the United States, including 
Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico as deter- 
mined .by the U. S. census next preceding. 

Senator Harris of Georgia offered an 
amendment to H. R. 14461, December 11, 
which provides for the prohibition of 
immigration for five years. 


H. R. 14671, December 7, by Representa- 
tive Box, provides for the suspension of 
immigration indefinitely and also for the 
Americanization of aliens. 

These bills have been referred to com- 
mittees. 


Chinese Immigration 


The insidious campaign to open the doors 
of the United States to Chinese immigra- 
tion has made its appearance in the Hawalian 
Islands. The laborers on the sugar vlanta- 
tions received 77 cents a day and they 
asked for an increase. A strike lasting 
several months followed the refusal by the 
sugar planters to grant any concessions 
whatever. 

The officials of the Central Labor Union 
of Honolulu then learned that the sugar 
planters were conspiring to induce Congress 
to permit the entrance of Chinese laborers 
because they will work for less wages and 
are more docile. Reports of shortage of 
labor are being circulated in the press of 
the islands as a part of the propaganda of 
the sugar planters. 

Taken in connection with the secret 
agitation in this. country for the admission 
of a “certain number of Chinese” the effort 
being made in the Hawaiian Islands is 
suggestive. Immediate steps have been 
taken to prevent any legislation that will 
permit the landing of Chinese either on the 
shores of Hawaii, the United States, or their 
possessions. 

The information received from the Hono- 
lulu Central Labor Union has been sub- 
mitted to Senator Phelan of California 
who always has taken such a deep interest 
in opposing Oriental immigration. 


Railroads 


Statements credited to Senator Cummins 
by the press that he would endeavor to 
have the original anti-strike provisions of 
the Cummins Act incorporated in the Cum- 
mins-Esch Railroad Law are not likely to 
materialize. The reason he is said to have 
given for such a proposal is that the railroad 
men want an anti-strike clause in the act. 
This, of course is preposterous. For sev- 
eral months similar reports have been 
circulated that have emanated from rail- 
road owners who are afraid the attempt 
being made by Labor to repeal the law will 
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result in unsatisfactory amendments being 
made that will eliminate the guaranteed 
income of the railroads. They do not want 
the law amended in any way. Therefore 
the statement has been persistently circu- 
lated that an effort will be made to make 
the bill more drastic in its labor provisions. 
Naturally such threats will not cause the 
American Federation of Labor to cease its 
efforts to repeal the Cummins-Esch Railroad 
Act. 
Housing 

H. R. 14855, presented in the House 
December 9, by Representative Kelly of 
Pennsylvania provides for the use of money 
deposited in postal savings banks in the 
building of homes. The object is to en- 
courage savings among the people and to 
increase home ownership. Under the law 
at present the money in postal savings 
banks is loaned to banks at two and one- 
half per cent. The-introducer states that 
if the government needs money it borrows 
the same money back and pays six per cent 
for it. The bill proposes that the money 
be loaned to home builders and that the 
interest rate on the postal savings be in- 
creased from two per cent to four per cent. 
There is now $170,000,000 on deposit in 
postal savings banks. -The present limita- 
tion on individual savings is $2,500 and the 
rate of interest is two per cent. It will 
require $4,000,000,000 to end the present 
home shortage. 

The bill provides that the officials of the 
proposed Home Loan Bank would be 
members of the cabinet and in each local 
community there would be a local board 
of directors, including the postmaster, two 
realty experts and two members elected 
by the depositors. Applicants for loan 
would be required to have on deposit at 
least ten per cent of the amount they desire 
to borrow. 

Unemployment 

House Res. 608, by Representative Wil- 
liam E. Mason of Illinois, provides for an 
investigation to be made as to the possibili- 
ties of work for the unemployed either in 
public or private employment coming within 


the purview of the Committees of Labor, 
Interstate Commerce, Public Buildings and 
Grounds, Rivers and Harbors, Naval Affairs, 
Military Affairs, District of Columbia, and 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The resolution states that the “vast 
army of unemployed workers represents 
an irreparable loss to our citizens and to 
the Nation of over $20,000,000 per day, 
which can never be recovered. This en- 
forced idleness also entails incalculable 
distress and suffering to these workers and 
their millions of dependent women and 
children as the cold of winter is coming 
upon us.” 


Department of Social Welfare 


S. 4543, by Senator Kenyon, provides 
for the establishment of a Department of 
Social Welfare, the secretary to be a member 
of the cabinet. The bill provides that the 
Public Health Service and Hygienic Labora- 
tory, Bureau of Education, Children’s 
Bureau, Woman’s Bureau, Bureau of In- 
dustrial Housing and Transportation, United 
States Employment Service, United States 
Employes’ Compensation Commission and 
the Office of Home Economics shall be 
transferred from their present departments 
to that of Social Welfare. 


Custom Inspectors 


H. R. 15089, introduced December 14, 
by Representative Fordney, provides for 
the compensation of inspectors of customs 
in the Districts of New York, Massachu- 
setts, Philadelphia, Maryland, New Orleans, 
San Francisco and Chicago. The wages 
are fixed at $2,200 per annum during the 
first two years, $2,400 the third and fourth 
and $2,700 thereafter. In all other customs 
districts the compensation of custom in- 
spectors shall be $1,800 per annum during 
the first two years, $2,100 the third and 
fourth, and $2,400 thereafter. The provi- 
sions of the act do not apply to custom 
inspectors temporarily employed. 

(Signed) W. C. RoBerts. 
Epwarp F. McGrapy. 
EpGAR WALLACE. 





Cigarmakers won the eight-hour day in 1886. 
In the old time the employers fixed the price of labor. 
In the new time the union has a voice in the price. 




















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 





Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison—We now have 129 local 
unions with a total membership of 7,000. The two 
new local unions were organized in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, and in Breckenridge, Texas. State of 
employment is fair but is not improving. We have 
plans under way to establish a cooperative union 
laundry in Lynn, Massachusetts. 


Lithographers 


Jas. M. O’ Connor.—We now have 45 local unions 
with a total membership of 7,199. Two deaths 
have occurred resulting in an expenditure of $800. 
For our sick and disabled, totaling 75 members, 
$900 was expended. One hundred and thirty- 
eight dollars was used for the relief of our un- 
employed members. State of employment is fair. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Genizler—We now have nine local unions 
with a total membership of 480. Two deaths have 
occurred resulting.in an expenditure of $200 each. 
State of employment is very good and is improving. 


Powder and High Explosive Workers 


G. H. Chapman.—We have seven local unions. 
State of employment is good. Four local unions 
have reported a 10 per cent increase in wages 
and better conditions. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl—We have five local unions with a 
total mémbership of 366. State of employment is 
good. All our members are employed. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have thirty-six local unions 
with a total membership of 2,500. One death has 
occurred, resulting in an expenditure of $500. 
State of employment is good and is improving. 
We have requested a hearing on wages with the 
U. S. Railway Labor Board. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—We now have ten local unions 
with a total membership of 380. State of employ- 
ment is excellent. Our Chicago local union has 
obtained a 10 per cent increase in wages through 
conference with employers. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


.. J., A. MacCaskie—We have three local unions 
with a total membership of eighty-three. State of 
employment is good. 
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Wood Carvers’ Association 


Frank Detlef—We now have twenty-two local 
unions with a total membership of 1,252. One 
death has occurred, resulting in an expenditure 
of $150. State of employment is not good. We 
obtained an increase of fifty cents per day in New 
York in a number of furniture shops affecting about 
seventy-five members. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—We now have 254 local unions 
with a total membership of 8,000. The new local 
unions are in Elgin, Illinois, and Santa Rosa, 
California. Six deaths have occurred resulting in 
- expenditure of $600. State of employment is 
air. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


Jonesboro.—J. C. Hilliard: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Union-labeled goods are being de- 
manded by union men. ‘ 


CALIFORNIA 


Richmond.—Jules Scarceriaux: 

Employment is unsteady. Unemployment exists 
in oil work. Condition of organized labor is better 
than that of unorganized. 

Riverside.—Albert J. Tingleaf: 

Employment is beginning to get unsteady. 
Condition of organized labor is good. We are 
working to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 
The sheet metal workers have been organized. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

The school teachers have received a very material 
increase in wages. Employment is steady in most 
lines except building trades. The packing houses 
are increasing their working forces. A new cereal 
mill is about completed which will furnish employ- 
ment for a number of men. Condition of organized 
labor is good. The label league is busy boosting 
the use of union-labeled goods. The state has passed 
a law granting the two-platoon system to the fire 
fighters. Union labor was instrumental in this 
movement. 

Denver.—R. D. Jackson: 

Conditions in the packing district are‘ improving. 
In the retail business there is a demand{for skilled 
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meat cutters. Men in the organized crafts are 
receiving better pay and are working under better 
conditions than the unorganized men. Everything 
possible is being done to secure the use of union- 
labeled products. 

Trinidad.—W. H. Shelly: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. We are constantly boosting the use 
of union-labeled goods. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Britain.—John F. Quinn: 

Employment is steady in the building trades. 
Condition of organized labor is about fifty per 
cent better than the unorganized. 

New Haven.—Jas. F. Plunkett: 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor is 
far ahead of unorganized. New Haven trades 
council is boosting the use of union-labeled products. 


Noank.—Walter H. Wolverton: 

Employment is not steady—very quiet in build- 
ing trades. Nearly all industry slowing down. 
Better conditions prevail in the organized crafts 
than in the unorganized. 


FLORIDA 


Winter Haven.—G. F. Gilbert: 

Workers here have received a raise in wages from 
60 cents to 80 cents per hour. Employment is steady. 
All contractors and all firms here are favorable to 
organized labor. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—Thomas Cameron: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the build- 
ing and common laborers secured an increase in 
wages of three and three quarter cents per hour. 
Employment is steady in building trades but very 
slack in foundry work. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Great crowds are expected to hear 
John L. Lewis and Phillip Murray of the United 
Mine Workers who are to speak on November 24. 
The machinists are still adding many members 
to their local. They are putting on a splendid drive. 

Brookport.—Ellis Croach: 

Employment is steady for the tie boys, the only 
drawback being car shortage. The tie company 
needs more men and can take care of all button 
workers that are able to carry ties. Members of 
organized labor receive from $6 to $10 per day, 
while the unorganized workers only receive $3 
and $4 a day. We are urging the use of union- 
labeled products. A new local union of button 
workers has been organized. 


Cairo.—James R. Barnwell: 
Employment is not steady. Conditions are very 
poor. Our label league is very active, however. 


Herrin.—W. H. Johnston: 

All carpenters are busy. Mines are working. 
Good common labor is plenty. Out of three bakeries 
in Marion, Illinois, two have been signed. Each 
bakery secured 20,000 union labels. All the hotels 
and cafes in Herrin are organized. Condition of 
organized labor is excellent. 

Kankakee.—Edgar Sippel: 


All local unions are working full force. Condi- 
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tion of organized labor is good. We have a com- 
mittee at work and there is a big demand for union- 
labeled goods. 


Mt. Olive.-—Fred W. Dingerson: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of 
organized labor is good. We are urging the use of 
union-labeled goods. 


Mt. Vernon.—C. T. Wicke: 

Employment is steady and there is plenty of 
work here. Organized labor is in better condition 
than unorganized. Good work is being done to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods 


Murphysboro—Thomas Murphy: 

The Western Coal and Mining Company of Bush, 
has put on a train between Murphysboro and Bush 
which gives about 100 miners from here steady 
work at the mines there. Employment is steady 
in all lines except the building trades. Condition 
of organized labor is good. A committee has been 
appointed to work for the promotion of union- 
labeled goods. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis.—T. J. Conboy: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the 
elevator constructors gained an increase in wages. 
Employment is not steady. We have a campaign 
on, with a special committee, to promote the use 
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of union-labeled goods. A new local union of 
machinists and one of sheet metal workers have 
been organized at Tifton. 

Muncie——Harvey Hickman: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. We are being supported in our 
work for the promotion of the use of union-labeled 
goods. 

Portland —Wm. N. Adney: 

Employment is not steady. 
exists in all crafts. 

IOWA 


Carroll.—E. J. Miller: 

All men doing commercial work and janitors 
are now working eight hours a day. They are paid 
time and one-half for overtime. Stationery firemen 
receive 70 cents per hour; boilermakers, 65 cents 
per hour and all helpers 56 cents. Employment is 
steady. Condition of organized labor is good. The 
Community Stores of Iowa have now in operation 
36 stores. The Iowa Community Coal Mines will 
be well under way by spring. We use union- 
labeled goods whenever possible. 

Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

Employment is steady in some trades. Un- 
employment exists among the garment workers, 
employes in railroad shops, and workers in the 
iron industry. Organized men and women as a 
whole have greater resources than ever before due 
to steady employment during summer months at 
top wages. 

Fort Dodge-—Conrad F. Nystrom: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is much better than unorganized. 

Oelwein.—E. C. Olson: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Various dealers here are to discon- 
tinue the handling of such products as near beer, 
overalls, cigars and cigarettes which are not union- 
labeled. A pipe fitters’ local union has made appli- 
cation for a charter. 

Ottumwa.—Bert Sopher: 

Employment is steady. This district is about 
90 per cent organized. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—W. 1. Pipkins: 

Stage employes and picture show operators have 
secured substantial increase through new contract 
just signed. Condition of organized labor is good. 
Our cooperative store is making great progress. 


LOUISIANA 


Mira.—H. T. Franklin: 
Employment is fairly steady. This district is 
about 90 per cent organized. We are preparing for 


Unemployment 


next spring planting and better conditions. We 
use union-labeled goods when possible. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of 
organized labor is good; unorganized fair. Good 
work is being done to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Woodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 

Employment is steady in all lines. Condition 
of organized labor is excellent. Good work is being 
done to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Framingham.—V. B. Vaughan: 

The building laborers and hodcarriers are now 
receiving from 70 to 80 cents per hour. Employ- 
ment is steady. Condition of organized labor is 
excellent. Constant agitation is being carried on 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. A new 
local union of municipal employes has been organ- 
ized. 

Greenfield——John J. Reed: 

Employment is steady. A new local union of 
hodcarriers, building and common laborers was 
organized. 

MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids.—Chas. W. Wagner: 

The street and electric railway employes re- 
ceived an increase in wages from 45, 46, and 51 
cents per hour, to 56, 58, and 60 cents per hour, 
through arbitration. Condition of organized labor 
is good. We are working to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Jackson.—Chas. Shulters: 

Employment is not steady. Unemployment exists 
in alllines. Organized labor is ahead of unorganized, 
however. A demand is being made for union- 
labeled goods. 

River Rouge-—Walter Thompson: 

Employment is not steady- Unemployment 
exists in practically all classes. We are doing every- 
thing possible to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. 


MINNESOTA 


Crookston.—Ben J. Koenig: 

The retail clerks are now organized. They are 
getting better hours than ever before and for the 
first time the stores will close at 6 P. M. on Christ- 
mas eve this year. A new local union of carpenters 
was formed, also a new central labor union. Em- 
ployment is steady. Condition of organized labor 
is very good. 
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Minneapolis —E. G. Hall: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of 
organized labor is better than that of unorganized. 
Good work is being done in some localities to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. A new 
local union of retail clerks and one of carpenters 


were organized. 
MISSOURI 


Menfro.—Robt. Lyons: 

Culinary workers in Hot Springs, Little Rock, 
Fort Smith, and Jonesboro have secured an increase 
in wages together with shorter working hours. 

Sedalia.—L. E. Shomaker: 

Employment is steady. The hodcarriers and 
building laborers and expressmen have recently 
been organized. 

Springfield —J. R. Moll: 

Plumbers secured new contract, effective Novem- 
ber 1, raising wages one dollar per day and bettering 
working conditions. Employment is steady. Con- 
dition of organized labor is excellent. All work 
possible is being done to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 


MONTANA 


Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor is 
ahead of unorganized labor here. We are trying to 
persuade union men to buy only union-made goods. 


NEBRASKA 


Hastings.—F. C. Scott: 

Employment is steady. We are urging our 
members to purchase union-labeled goods whenever 
possible. The Hastings Typographical Union has 
been reorganized with contract from Daily Tribune. 


NEVADA 


Ely.—Frank H. Sanford: 

Employment is not very steady. This district 
is about 80 per cent organized. The Nevada 
Copper Co. is very favorable to collective bargain- 
ing. Nearly all stores carry union-labeled goods. 
A new local union of carmen has been organized. 

Reno.—C. W. Farrington: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of 
organized labor is good. A new local union of 
laundry workers has been organized. About 80 
per cent of the laundry workers in this city belong 
to the union. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester —Horace A. Riviere: 


Employment is not steady. The organized 


workers are holding their wages while the unorgan- 


ized are being reduced. Our label committee is 
doing good work to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City—W. F. Cozart: 

Employment is not steady. Conditions are 
better in the organized crafts than in the unorgan- 
ized. Good work is being done to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. 

New Brunswick.—G. Francis Eden: 

Employment is not steady. A great deal of 
unemployment exists. Condition of organized 
labor is good. The central body has a label agent 
to urge the use of union-labeled products. 

Paterson.—H. L. Vanderweld: 

Employment is not steady. Unemployment 
exists in the silk mills. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Very effective work is being done to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. A new 
local union of teamsters has been organized. 


Trenton.—Frank J. Schnorbus: 

Employment is not steady. We are agitating 
the use of union-labeled goods. A new local union 
of plumbers and steam fitters has been organized. 


NEW YORK 


Dunkirk.—Chas. Costantino: 

Employment is fairly steady. Better conditions 
and higher wages are to be found in the organized 
crafts than in the unorganized. Our cooperative 
store will open on or about December 1, 1920. 
It will be one of a chain operating under the Glyn 
System. Union-labeled products will be handled 
in our store wherever possible. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Members of the typographical union received - 
a $1 increase. Employment is not steady. The 
industrial situation here is very bad, so is the coal 
situation. Condition of the building trades is good. 

New Rochelle-——Edward O. Cotter: 

Wages increased to $9 per day for the steam- 
fitters by agreement with the builders. Employ- 
ment is steady. All labor here is organized. 

Peekskill—Robert Cross: 

Employment is not steady. Unemployment 
exists among the textile and garment workers. 
Condition of organized labor is good. We have a 
committee at work to promote the use of union- 
labeled products. A new local union of textile 
workers was organized; also one of blacksmiths. 

Rochester —W. W. Campbell: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of 
organized labor is better than unorganized. 
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Syracuse.—H. M. Woodard: 

The condition of organized labor is about 50 
per cent better than unorganized. A new local 
union of window cleaners has been organized. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville—Jno. H. Lindsay: 

Through the cooperation of the central labor 
union the retail clerks have received a small ad- 
vance in wages together with shorter hours. Their 
methbership has increased considerably and much 
enthusiasm exists in their ranks now. Employment 
is unsteady in the building trades at present. 
Condition of organized labor is 100 per cent better 
than the unorganized. We are working to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. A leather workers’ 
local union, with a membership of 200, has been 
organized. 

Durham.—Theo. A. R. Taff: 

Employment is fairly steady. Conditions of 
labor.among the colored workers have improved 
somewhat and their membership has increased 
during the past month. Hodcarriers and common 
laborers have satisfactory work, also the firemen 
and oilers. The hosiery mills here are making 
every possible effort to form their employes into 
non-union lodges, offering all kinds of inducements, 
but up-to-date have met with very little success. 

Statesville—Edward R. Taylor: 

Employment is not steady. Unemployment 
exists among the glass and foundry workers. This 
district is about 90 per cent organized. We are 
working to promote the* use of union-labeled 


products. 
OHIO 


Dayton.—Grant. Fink: 

Journeymen tailors have organized and through 
negotiation have been granted by some employers 
the 44-hour week. Employment is steady in the 
building trades. Condition of organized labor is 
about 75 per cent better than the unorganized. 
Our committee is actively at work to promote the 
use of union-labeled goods. A new local union of 
upholsterers, besides the journeymen tailors, has 
been organized. 

Glouster—D. W. Wallace: 

Condition of organized labor here is about 60 
per cent- better than unorganized. The label 


committee is at work to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Marietia.—B. H. Brinker: 

Employment is unsettled. Conditions of organ- 
ized crafts are much superior to the unorganized 
and the labor movement is having an influence to 
better the conditions of the unorganized. We are 
urging that union-labeled goods be demanded. 

Miamisburg.—Arthur Huggins: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. Union shop cards are in the 
barber shops of West Carrollton. Continuous 
agitation is being carried on to promote the use 
of union-labeled products. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

There is plenty of work for everyone at present. 
Condition of organizéd labor is good fair 
demand is being made for union-labeled goods. 

Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer: 

Plumbers have received increased wages from 
90 cents to $1 per hour, together with the 8-hour 
day. Employment is fairly steady. Condition 
of organized labor is good. A new paper will be 
published soon which will not only be of interest 
to labor but the public at large. A great deal of 
work is being done to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City.—R. C. Kellar: 

Carpenters secured a $2 a day raise. Employ- 
ment is steady except among the farm laborers 
and those doing outside work. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is excellent. 

Tulsa.—Frank Reynolds: 

There is plenty of work and everybody is busy 
here. Domestic workers have been advanced from 
45 to 55 cents per hour. Several factories and shops 
and one or two lumber yards have increased their 
forces. Plenty of dwelling houses are under con- 
struction. Good work is being done to hams the 
use of union-labeled goods. 


OREGON 


Baker.—Alex Sewell: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are starting a cooperative 
store in Baker. Members of organized labor are 
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urged to use union-labeled goods whenever possible. 
A new local union of railway carmen has been or- 
ganized. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Beaver.—D. S. Leighty: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is better than unorganized. Our league is 
making some progress in the promotion of the use 
of union-labeled goods. 


Brockville —J. C. Gunning: 

Good wages, hours and working conditions pre- 
vail in this locality. Employment is steady. This 
district is about 75 per cent organized. 

Du Bois.—Chas. Murray: 

Railroad employment is unsteady. The pottery 
has increased its working forces. The silk mills are 
to resume work next week. Condition of organized 
labor isexcellent. The United Cigar Store in DuBois 
now handles union-labeled goods. 

Harrisburg.—J. R. Hurst: 

The plasterers have secured a 12} cents per 
hour raise through arbitration. Employment is 
not steady. Wages are 25 per cent higher among the 
organized workers than among the unorganized. 

Indiana.—C. J. Glasstetter: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is excellent. Good work is being done to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Pittsburgh.—Chas. F. Barry 

Employment is steady. on his district is about 
65 per cent organized. The companies are begging 
for union steamboat men. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Edgewood.—Thos. F. McMahon: 

Owing to the excellent work of our central fed- 
erated union committee on grievances, the trouble 
at Drefus Hotel was adjusted for cooks and waiters’ 
union. Employment is not steady. Unemployment 
exists in the textile industry. 

Providence—Wm. H. McIntyre: 

Electrical workers received an increase in wages 
from 80 cents to $1.15 per hour; plumbers, from 
$1.15 to $1.25 per hour. Unemployment exists among 
the textile workers and metal tradesmen. Condition 
of organized labor is much better than that of un- 
organized. We have a committee working all the 
time to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 
Many unions are increasing their membership, among 
them the teamsters’ union. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston.—S. M. Sanders: 

Employment is not very steady. A vigorous 
campaign is on to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. A new local union of ship yard laborers, 
also one of hodcarriers, building and common 
laborers, were organized. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Huron.—Paul V. Anderson: 

Unemployment exists in the railroad shops. We 
have a committee at work to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 
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TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—W. K. Wolfe: 
Employment is steady for all building tradesmen. 
Several new buildings are under way. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Employment is fairly steady except in the build- 
ing industries. The electricians are reorganizing. 

Dallas.—S. 1. Hillhouse: 

Employment is not steady. This district is 
about 65 per cent organized. We have a cooperative 
store. 

Desdemona.—Harry Carr: 

Employment is steady. Organized labor is 
ahead of unorganized. Only union men were 
hired in the rebuilding of the First National Bank. 
There is a demand for union-labeled goods. A 
culinary alliance was formed at Cisco, Texas. 

Gainesville —Jno. R. Evans: 

Employment is steady. Mechanics ‘here are 
95 per cent organized. 

Houston.—R. 1. Johnson: 

Employment is not steady in most lines. Condi- 
tion of organized labor is better than unorganized. 
Union-labeled goods are greatly in demand. 

Orange.—Geo. L. Gibson: 

Employment is steady. The longshoremen have 
increased their forces. . 

Palestine —E. M. Ware: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is better than unorganized. We have a label 
committee at work to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Port Arthur.—B. A. Allen: ‘ 

Employment is steady. We are urging our workers 
to use union-labeled goods whenever possible. 


VERMONT 


St. Albans.—Earl E. Thompson: 

Employment is steady. This district is about 
two-thirds organized. There are about ten railroad 
local unions here, two building trades and one cigar 


makers. 
VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—B. D. Hamilton: 

Employment is fairly steady. There is quiteJa 
bit of new work under way in the district of Hope- 
well, Virginia—wages 70 cents per hour. We are 
urging everyone to insist on union-labeled goods. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg.—Harry Kidd: 

Employment is steady. This district is about 
80 per cent organized. 

Wheeling.—J. M. Peters: 

Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers secured an increase in tonnage prices in 
accordance -with selling prices of sheet and tin as 
per sliding scale agreement with independent 
companies. Employment is not steady. Nearly 
all lines of industry have reduced their working 
hours to eight in this district. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. Our union label committee is at 
work to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 
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The man who carries a Keen Kutter pocket 
knife is sure of a sharp cutting edge when he 
needs it. The finely tempered blades are forged 
from cutlery steel of exceptional edge-holding 
quality—they are accurately hinged and fitted— 
their springs stay strong. 


And, too, a man takes pride in the splendid 
pattern of his Keen Kutter knife and the thorough- 
ness with which it is finished throughout. Fora 
pocket knife surely reveals a man’s judgment of 
good steels and workmanship. 
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WISCONSIN 

Green Bay.—James Oliver: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. The central body is doing all 
it can to strengthen the unions. We are urging 
the workers to buy union-labeled goods. 

Neenah.—F. C. Eichman: 

Employment is steady in some lines. Condition 
of organized labor is good. The work is progressing 
for the promotion of union-labeled goods. 

Sheboygan.—Chas. Schirmeister: 

Employment is not steady. 
exists in the mills and factories. 
organized labor is fair. 

Stevens Poinit—James Vennie: 

Employment is steady. Conditions are better 
in the organized crafts than in the unorganized. 
We are advertising all places that handle union- 
labeled goods. 

Wiscensin Rapids.—A.'Rember: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. There is quite a demand for union- 
labeled goods here. 

WYOMING 


Greybuli.—John P. O’Rourke: 
The clerks’ organization is getting stronger and 


Unemployment 
Condition of 


is being helped by the central labor union. Em- 
ployment is steady, especially in the refineries and 
railroad shops. Unemployment exists among the 
carpenters, plasterers and bricklayers. We are 
urging the workers to purchase union-labeled 
products. 

Sheridan.—Harry Thurmond: 

Employment is fairly steady except in the build- 
ing trades. Condition of organized labor is good. 


“We have a committee working to promote the use 


of union-labeled goods. 


CANADA, ONTARIO 


Toronto.—A. W. Mance: 

Employment is fairly steady in the building 
trades. Condition of organized labor is good in 
comparison with that of unorganized. We are 
boosting the use of union-labeled goods. A new 
local union of cleaners and pressers has been organ- 
ized. 


PORTO RICO 


Arecibo.—Nemesio Morales: 

Organization of local unions of painters, bakers 
and tailors are under way. A minimum wage law 
for women and children was passed. 
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